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SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1850. 
——< 

HE last of Mr. Weale’s rudi- 
mentary treatises, namely, — 
“The Principles of Design in 
Architecture, as deducible from 

wee} Nature and exemplified in the 
Works of the Greek and Gothic Architects,” 
by Mr. E. L. Garbett, Architect,—is a very 
noticeable work, full of thought, and showing 
much ability, though with some vagaries. A 
powerful rebellion against the doctrine of mere 
copyism has sprung up, and Mr. Garbett is a 
new and not weak ally. Our question, often 
put in times gone by,—shall architects only 
copy ?—is finding an answer in the negative 
in many quarters, in loud, and sometimes not 
too courteous, tone. Mr. Garbett says No, 
too, and would point out what they may do 
instead, 

It is not a trifling thing to give freedom of 
thought — to strengthen men to speak out 
when what they feel to be true and right is 
contrary to the prevailing opinion, and to 
enable them to throw off habits which are so 
much more easily acquired than quitted. 
“What I affirm,” says Mr. Newleafe, “ is 
that the true principles of criticism are not 
comparison with ‘authorities, but abstract test 
by principles of nature and reason. I say, 
when you design go to your own intellect to 
guide your hand by its regulations—not to 
books and dogmas and rules of styles; go to 
nature and the principles of human judgment 
and taste. ‘ He who would really become an 
architect must leave the special discussion of 
styles, and steadily look to the true end and 
aim of his art.’ So says Professor Cockerell ; 
and it is agleam of living light appearing in 
dead darkness when he says so. May it in- 
crease and increase till men can see by it! 
But how strange that it should be so wonder- 
ful a thing to find an artist telling artists to 
goto nature! Vague and weak as are the 
words, yet hear them, hear tliem and ponder 
them —‘ the end and aim of the art” The 





ancients went to nature when they produced 


those very authorities you go by; the origi- 
nator of every style in your registry must have 
gone to nature for his principles; and I say, 
instead of tethering yourself by these, go you 
to nature also.” 

And here we will take the opportunity to say 
that Mr. Kerr’s “ Discourses ‘on the Fine Art 
Architecture,” first published in our pages, 
have not received that acknowledgment from 
the recent travellers in the same path which 
the latter owe them. 

The plan of Mr. Garbett’s little work is said 
by the author himself to be this :—The first 
chapter asks what is architecture, and what are 
the objects at which it aims? In the three 
following an endeavour is made to deduce 
from the works of nature, and from the con- 
Sideration of these objects themselves, some 
tules and principles which might be expected 
to conduce to their attainment; and to show 
that these principles have really presided in 
"® Most successful productions of -the art. 
In the last two chapters he examines the two 
architectural systeine—classic and Gothic— 
concluding with some remerks on the present 
state and prospects of the art. 
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After maintaining that all buildings which 


are planned on simply utilitarian principles— 
built with no view beyond utility and strength 
—are not merely indifferent, ‘ but positively 
hideous and disgusting to the eye,” he falls 
upon the amusing notion that an architectural 
building is ugly, simply because it looks 
selfish ! 


** A great building is, in certain respects, a 
necessary evil; it shuts out from us air and 
light, and the view of beauteous nature; it 
encumbers a portion of the earth’s surface, 
and incloses a portion of the free atmosphere. 
It has no right to do so without making or 
attempting what compensation it may, for 
these injuries. Therefore, the building which 
makes no such attempt, offends all eyes,—I 
should rather have said all minds.” 

Again :— 

‘‘A building devoid of architecture dis- 
pleases all who see it,—all whose share of 
heaven’s light is intercepted,—whose view of 
the fair earth is bounded by it; because they 
see and feel that it benefits its owner at their 
expense ;—they have not been thought of in 
the design; it is all for self, without appearing 
to care whether they are incommoded or not, 
or to know that there are eyes without as well 
as within. It is this crude, selfish rudeness 
which requires to be softened down by a polite. 
ness either natural or acquired, and this polite- 
ness we term architecture. It is only one 
portion, indeed, of the aim of ‘architecture 
proper,’ but it is the most indispensable por- 
tion, without which all attempts at the higher 
aims of beauty, sublimity, or definite expres- 
sion will be totally useless. The building that 
aims at being any thing more than useful and 
strong, must first be polite. This is the lowest 
quality in architecture as distinguished from 
building.” 

Every building must show an aim beyond 
convenience and stability. “ If this desire to 
appear unselfish be wanting, it is waste of 
time to attempt elegance, waste of money to 
add decoration; all the graces of Palladio, and 
all the ornaments of Barry, will avail nothing ; 
the mask will never completely cover you; 
your real self will peep out somewhere, and 
spoil all.” This is really a little too hard, 
since it would seem to assert, that although a 
building be made something more than useful 
and strong,—bas not only “ fitness and sta- 
bility,” but “beauty” also,—unless this beauty 
was expressly given for the pleasure of others 
rather than the owner, it is still a selfish 
building, an unpolite structure, and is there- 
fore not architecture. A building erected 
wholly in accordance with some popular 
fashion (no matter how wild that fashion may 
be), andeven if quite unsuited to its purpose and 
the wants of its occupier, must be the perfection 
of courtesy and politeness—* the first quality 
in architecture as distinguished from building.” 
The writer thinks his remarks may perhaps 
“place the question of architecture or no archi- 
tecture in a light which never struck the 
reader before.”” We confess to this ourselves, 
and moreover that we think the light is a false 
one. 

With the inference of the author we fully 
agree, have often urged it, though we deduce 
it from different premises ; and we would have 
it well known and thought of :— 

“Tf, as all admit, itis the mind, and the 
mind alone, that sees, tastes, feels, likes, and 
dislikes, objects of art or taste, are not these 
self-preservative antipathies of the mind to be 
respected, as well as those of the body? Does 
not this become a matter not of refinement 
and luxury, but of interest and purty? Are 
not ugly objects to be withdrawn. as inflicting 
mental injuries, just the same as a nuisance, a 
noise, or a stench, which is known fo be in- 
jurious to the body, because unpleasant? We 
may laugh at the idea of the mental injury 


accruing from one glance at an object of bad 
taste; so we may at the bodily injury from a 





passing whiff of smoke: yet we acknowledge 
a differetics between the health and longevity 
of those who live in smoke and those who live 
out of it. Habit counteracts and renders us 
insensible to the unpleasantness, but not the 
injury. Who, then, shall dare to guess the 
difference in mental health, between a people 
living surrounded and immersed in objects of 
bad taste, or in objects of good taste,—be- 
tween a people whose works are aii utilitarian, 
and one whose works are all artistic. These 
extreme cases, remember, are not imaginary. 
History has afforded examples of both.” 


The writer continues to press his notion that 
the spectator must seethat thethought bestowed 
on a building, has been given for him. 


“‘ Tt is exemplified,” he says, “ by the ornate 
villas that spring up along suburban roads. 
Every one feels that, with all their ornamental 
frippery, their aspect is as uncourteous, as 
intensely selfish in expression, as that of the 
‘ hole-in-the-wall’ house backs, or any other 
pieces of professedly unarchitectural building. 
This is because every spectator sees that there 
has not been a thought bestowed on him. The 
whole has been designed from within, like the 
oyster’s shell, without the slightest reference 
to those without; and then they have been 
sought to be appeased by sticking on orna- 
ments wherever there was a place for them. 
But this will not do; no one is so easily de- 
ceived as this. You cannot ‘hide by ornament 
the want of art,’ still less the want of thought 
and study.” 


Certainly not, and this is the true reason of 
the want of pleasure to the spectator : let him 
see the evidence of design, the result of cul- 
tivated thought, and he will not stop to ask 
whether the thought was bestowed for him or 
the owner. There is no substitute for thought ; 
and this our author ably illustrates in another 
part of his work :— 


‘** Among the few that enlist on the side of 
truth, and resolutely engage in this perpetual 
conflict against false, against popular, against 
national taste, it must ever be borne in mind; 
first, that there is no substitute for thought. All 
the ponderous tomes of examples, specimena, 
&c., from Adams and Stuart downwards, have 
been intended or received for this purpose, 
and, as such, are not only totally worthless, but 
extremely prejudicial, though invaluable as 
materials for analysis, free criticism, and search 
into principles,—for which purposes they have 
never yet been used. 

Nothing can increase the value of a design, 
which does not increase the labour of the designer 
(by designer I do not mean draughtsman), 
Every reference to precedent Posi: do this, 
and will do so with every true artist. But the 
false artist refers to precedent to save himself 
trouble,—that is, to cheat his employers, by 
diminishing the value of his work without 
diminishing its apparent value.” 


The province of expression in architecture he 
thinks overrated :— 


** To distinguish a club house from a man- 
sion is beyond the province of expression in 
any art. It is not to be done by expression, 
but only by language, and architecture does 
not pretend to be phonetic. If you want to 
distinguish the destinations of these buildings, 
the best way is by writing up their names. It 
was not always the best way. Hiero- 
glyphics, arrow-headed letters, insignia, 
coats of arms, were each preferable in 
their day, simply because they were more ex- 
tensively understood, and for no other reason. 
You may make a language of any thing— 
rustic quoins, Gothic windows,—provided 
people will agree to understand them alike, 
and take this for church, or that for club-house ; 
but what is the advantage of substituting a 
new and extremely limited language, under- 
stood by very few, for an established and in- 
comparably more copious language, under- 
stood by the whole nation?” 


Against deception in architecture, he wages. 
proper war; until we can be taught that 
nothing is beautiful which is not TRUE, we 
shall find taste a jewel beyond the reach of all 
England’s wealth to buy, and of all her power 
to win, 
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The sixth chapter, treating of the construc- 
tive principles of the medieval architects, is 
ably written, though containing much from 
which we differ. The author’s opinion of the 
parish churches left by the medizeval builders is 
singularly erroneous : if he had given them the 
study they deserve, he would not say “ those 
who built them were totally ignorant of the 
principles of that or any other architecture, 
repeating as well as they could the mere de- 
tails, empty forms, or clothing, of the only 
architecture they saw—that of the scientific 
fraternity of Gothicists—without the remotest 
conception of its meaning, motive, or prin- 
ciples !”” 

Mr. Garbett has little hope for the future ; 
“the general taste can never improve. Pure 
taste can never again prevail; but it can fight ;” 
and to this he leaves it. He thinks we have a 
national style, and the view he gives of it is 
not very flattering to national character. 


“More distinctly than the Egyptian piles 
speak of tyranny, slavery, and priestcraft ;— 
more fully than the Greek express intellect, 
polish, and refinement;—more loudly than 
the Roman proclaim ambition and general 
energy ;—more truly than the Gothic embody 
a religion, or rather a romantic devotion ;— 
more than all, does every form and feature of 
the modern English style express fickleness, 
low cunning, hollow affectation, simulation, 
servility, and thought-flying hurry. What! 
are these then our national characters? No, 
but they are the characters of the many 
in every nation; and we are as yet the only 
tiation that have a style of the many. I ap- 
peal to all who have ever returned to our 
shores, after a long absence, to say whether 
they could shut their eyes to the hateful 
expression that met them in every building ; 
—whether they could at first walk our streets 
without being disgusted, and, if of a sensitive 
temperament, almost sickened, by the intensely 
marked character of the architecture.” 


We will simply add, that the principle which 
he points to as the basis for a new system is 
the fruss, in opposition to the beam and the 
arch, the basis of past systems; and will con- 
clude with a quotation which embodies much 
of what has been already said, and deserves 
constant consideration :— 


- “ A retrospective glance at the history of 
the Gothic system, as of every other, will show 
us progress, as long as the object of the 
artists was Truth; decline, the moment that 
object became Novelty ; progress, as long as 
minor and. decorative forms were imitated from 
great structural and essential ones (but so 
modified as to be brought into a lower class, 
more curvilinear, more eumorphic, less archi- 
tectural); decline, the moment structural 
forms were copied from decorative ones, and 
whenever copying was substituted for imita- 
tion; progress, wherever the great governed 
the little; decline, wherever the little governed 
the great; progress, whenever the problem 
was how to adorn a proposed construction ; 
decline, whenever it was how to construct a 
proposed adornment; truth, whenever it was 
sought for its own sake; falsehood, when any 
thing else than truth was the object; truth, 
whenever the work was loved for its own 
sake; falsehood, whenever it was got through 
for the pay’s sake; truth, as long as it was 
sought how to lavish most thought on a given 
amount of work ; falsehood, as soon as it was 
sought how to effect a given object with the 
least expenditure of thought.” 








DaMAGE FROM Fat oF Hoarpine.—In 
Queen’s-road, Brighton, a screen having been 
run up 25 feet, for the purpose of blocking up 
nearly all the windows of a rival establishment, 
the screen fell, and, as alleged, caused damage 
to the building; and a jury in the home cir- 
cuit, before whom the case was lately brought, 
has given a verdict of 251. damages: the point 
of legality in such an erection—the sole pur- 

se of which was admitted—does not seem to 

ave been considered. 








HOW SHALL WE BUILD OUR CHURCHES? 

I beg to offer a few remarks on a letter 
which appeared in your last number relative to 
arecent pamphlet of mine. I may premise 
that I am totally unacquainted with the 
writer, and therefore my observations must not 
be considered in the slightest degree personal, 
as I merely judge of his principles from his 
argument, I must say it was with no little 
sufprise that I found myself attacked as the 
advocate of an artificial system of architecture, 
when not only by my writings but in my 
works I have always endeavoure to set forth 
that most important principle of reality, both 
in design, material, and construction, and of 
scrupulously avoiding all shams, or dressing- 
up of buildings with unreal features. But on 
a further perusal of the article, I felt satisfied 
that the writer belonged to a class of persons 
who are not in a position to comprehend the 
basis of my arguments, or the principles on 
which I, in common with so many persons 
usually termed ecclesiologists, advocate the 
restoration of ancient ecclesiastical architecture. 
It is evident that the writer’s idea of a place 
of worship is nothing more than a preaching- 
room. What he calls a common-sense church 
is, in reality, no church at all, but a most de- 
cided conventicle. He would abolish pillars, 
as hindering a view of the preacher; he advo- 
cates galleries, as affording cheap accommo- 
dation to a large auditory; he objects to a 
deep chancel, as diminishing the voice of the 
clergyman (he evidently imagines a chancel is 
a preaching bean with him it is aJl voz, 
and, I may add, preterea nihil. Iam willing 
to admit that his common-sense church is per- 
fectly adapted for persons of his class, who are 
unable to enter either into the solemnities 
of religious worship, or the symbolism of eccle- 
siastical architecture ; his great galleried room, 
with its flat roof and open space, is a very 
natural expression of a huge dissenting preach- 
ing-house; moreover, it possesses the advan- 
tage of being what ‘is technically termed a 
convertible building; should the orator fail in 
collecting a sufficient auditory to pay the pro- 
prietors, by removing the pews and erecting 
an orchestra, it would make an excellent casino, 
with reserved seats in the galleries; or if that 
might be considered objectionable on moral 
grounds, or the neighbourhood too retired, by 
flooring it over in stages a most eligible set of 
coachmaker’s premises are produced at a com- 
paratively small additional outlay. Now I do 
not quarrel with this class of buildings in the 
abstract, for they are perfectly adapted to the 
purpose, and it would be exceedingly ridiculous 
and even painful to see a puritan whitening 
over his sepulchre, and putting on a catholic 
coat. But let not those whose ideas do not 
extend beyond such miserable edifices venture 
to set themselves up as standards of eccle- 
siastical architecture, and imagine that the 
temples of God are to be brought down to 
such a despicable level. Do not let them 
suppose that the erection of a great Christian 
church is a mere question of huddling a num- 
ber of persons together, and covering them 
over in the most economical manner. No; 
the edifice must be so constructed as to sym- 
bolize the mysteries of religion, not only in its 
plan, but in all its arrangements and its mi- 
nutest details,—an edifice that, both by its 
external form and internal disposition, bears 
unquestionable evidence of its sacred purpose. 
No one would think of putting forth a great 
cathedral, or pointed church, as either an 
economical building or one easily constructed, 
or even convenient, according to the modern 
acceptation of the term. The cruciform plan 
entails numerous practical difficulties, and yet 
it is the very foundation of every great church 
in Christendom. The enormous height, another 
remarkable symbolical feature, requires a vast 
deal of most costly and difficult construction. 
I do not imagine that the designs of the an- 
cient church builders were framed with re- 
ference to economy or facility of erection ; 
their great aim was to produce an edi- 
fice that should illustrate the majesty of its 
purpose, and they spared neither pains nor 
cost to accomplish this end. Their works 
bear on their face the indelible stamp of 
faith, love, and devotion, and it is the 
unearthly look of these glorious fanes which 
forms one of their greatest charms, and by 
which they are sq nobly distinguished fram all 





— 


other architectural productions; now, as the 
faith of the church is unchangeable, the form 
and arrangements of an ancient church are 
just as appropriate for the nineteenth ag for 
the thirteenth century ; a noble pile, cruciform 
lofty, and long, surmounted by spire-capped 
towers, surrounded by lateral aisles and cha. 
pels, provided with a screened choir and solemn 
sanctuary, with all its costly and beauteous 
furniture, is as much a natural expression of 
the Catholic religion in the present age ag jt 
was when the third Henry finished the choir of 
Westminster, or St. Louis dedicated the Holy 
Chapel of Paris. ‘The extertials of religion 
undoubtedly suffered a lamentable debase. 
ment during the last three centuries, but 
the things and principles remained, though 
under a distorted appearance; and by getting 
rid of this unnatural incrustation, and return. 
ing to the old and appropriate forms, we are 
not assuming a disguise, but only regaining 
our natural habit. Ancient forms for ancient 
rites is an undeniable proposition, and while 
we retain the old faith, we will retain that 
which it originally created for its service; 
hence we are fully justified in building: the 
temples of God after the manner of our fathers, 
and not abandoning their wonderful traditions 
for modern expediency; indeed, a. Catholic 
church should present, both in its architecture 
and arrangements, a striking contrast to the 
ordinary erections of the day. Civil ar. 
chitecture, owing to the natural constitu. 
tion of society, is perpetually changing, 
and it would be great folly for any man, 
through an abstract love of mere antiquity, to 
oppose the modifications and constructive im- 
provements that the altered state of society 
may require in domestic buildings. I have 
enlarged in some former publications on this 
very point, and was one of the first to expose the 
folly of reviving castles and other construc- 
tions, adapted only for medizeval warfare: 
whatever tends to public convenience, health, 
and prosperity, would be adopted by any 
reasonable man, and it would be preposterous, 
in edifices purely connected with commercial 
speculation, to diminish the returns by 
wasteful and extravagant architectural outlay, 
But I am moved to indignation when I 
find a man advocating the erection of religious 
edifices by the tariff of a warehouse, and 
lowering what should be the _ highest 
productions of human skill, to the level 
of mere building speculations. He is quite 
mistaken in ascribing my wish of massive 
buttresses and thick walls to a mere at- 
tainment of useless effect. If I had been 
able to erect them, I should have covered 
my chapels either with stone vaults or with 
roofs of a far more elaborate and appropriate 
character ; his most scientific truss would be 
utterly disregarded. by a true church builder; 
the temple of God is not to be roofed over like 
a station or fish-market; but the covering, by 
form and decoration, should symbolize that 
celestial region to which the worshippers 
beneath aspire. Let us examine one of those 
fine old roofs at March, Wymondham, St. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, or any of the great timber- 
covered churches of the period, and what do 
we behold? A whole hierarchy of angels seem 
to hover over us, with outspread wings; 
they sally from every beam’ and _corbel, 
and extend from bay to bay; in the hands 
some bear the emblems of the passion an 
man’s salvation; others scrolls and phylac- 
teries, with many a text and legend ; each pur- 
lin, principal, plate, and rafter is richly moulded 
and twined with flowrets and tendrils. The 
deeply set pannels were once brilliant with 
stars and celestial bodies; the whole roof is 
glorious, and fully illustrates the inspired can- 
ticle— O ye angels of the Lord, bless the 
Lord, praise him, and magnify him for ever. 
Oh, ye stars of heaven, bless the Lord, praisé 
him, and magnify him for ever.” When we 
consider these unrivalled roofs in all their beat 
ings, their great variety of ornament at 
detail, the artistic beauty of their execution, 
and the symbolism and unity of their de 
sign, we must regard them as wonde 

examples of ancient skill, and whatever 
improvements may have been effected in 
the scientific part of modern carpentry, it 
will be long before it produces a covering 

such rich and harmonious beauty. Indeed, 

should feel far greater satisfaction in having 
been the designer of one bay of those noble 
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roofs, than in trussing a pair of principals over 
Russell-square. : 

It now only remains for me to notice a most 
marvellous idea of the writer, that the massive 
walls of the ancient churches were so cone 
structed on account of the scarcity of skilled 
artizans during the Middle Ages; and he 
asserts this, in the face of all the great existing 
ecclesiastical buildings, which, though not one 
half of what were originally raised, are stiil so 
numerous as to excite. our astonishment; 
and, if these buildings have a fault, it is 
in the superabundance of skilled labour 
of the very highest order bestowed on them : 


many of them are literally covered from base 


to spire-top with wonderful geometrical inter- 
sections of mouldings and sculptured detail. 
Moreover, no men understood the combination 
of lightness with a Mt when it was re- 
quisite, better than the old masons, as is fully 
shown in their lofty spires. The observation 
is not only an insult to the ancient artists, but 
to common sense, a8 any one acquainted with 
the old buildings must feel. I hate the modern 
boastful spirit which would exalt the mechani- 
cal superiority of our age at the expense of all 
that is admirable in the past. For my own 
part I never return from the examination 
of one of these glorious old churches, with- 
out feelings of the deepest humility: when 
I consider the amount of thought, practice, 
and labour it requires to reproduce one 
out of the multitude of their magnificent de- 
tails, I can duly appreciate the talent that 
originally formed them ; and if with all our in- 
creased facilities we find it so difficult to restore, 
what veneration ought we not to feel for the 
creators of this divine style! When, therefore, 
I find a man who, having attained some 
mechanical skill and experience in the tension 
of timber, attempts to laugh down as clumsy 
contrivances the great roof at Westminster or 
the stupendous vaults of Cologne, I cannot 
refrain from exposing the fallacy of his posi- 
tions. . I have no doubt that he is a very good 
and useful man in his way, and if I had to 
construct a viaduct over a canal at the least 
elevation, I should gladly avail myself of his 
trussing experience; but do not let him inter- 
fere with the masons of the church. We 
pointed men have pointed tools, and can con- 
trive occasionally to cut other things besides 
crockets. A. WELBy PuGIN. 








ON THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN, 
i ll Sa FORT ST. ANGELO, AT 


THE mausoleum was formed of a large base- 
ment, which measured 253 feet on each side, 
making a peremeter of 1,012 feet. The door, 
orentrance, was in the middle of the south 
side, facing the passage across the bridge. At 


‘the four angles of this solid basement were 


colossal statues, or trophies—I rather suppose 
them to have been those horses which are 
mentioned by the Monk of Antioch; in the 
centre of this square massive foundation, 
which was adorned by festoons and bucrani, 
tose the round tower, which still, in a great 
measure, exists and serves as the donjon or 
keep of the castle. This tower did not 
diminish towards the top as some have sup- 
posed, for Procopius measures the diameter at 
the top by the same expression of a stone’s 
cast, as he measures it byat the bottom; though 
diminished by all the marble facings in width, 
it still yields a diameter of 188 feet. The 
found mass was compacted together of 
Peperine stone and the usual materials em- 
Ployed in solid Roman works; but it was all 
d with square blocks of Parian marble. 

® must accede to the generally received 
opinion that two magnificent colonnades were 
round the monument, dividing it into two 
stories, and that statues stood in the inter- 
columniations, These statues were probabiy 
chefs-d’ceuvre of art. The famous Barberini 
Faun, which was found by the pontiff of that 
tame in a ditch of the fort, is a specimen; the 
neing faun in the Florentine gallery is 
meee » these had either fallen from their 
Bene or had been used by the troops of 
Pearius for overwhelming their assailants. 
€ summit of the edifice, which finished in a 
ear raped roof, was crowned, as some 
» by the large bronze pine found in dig- 


cen 





* See p. 123, ante. 





ging the foundations of the S. Maria Transpon- 
tine, and which is now to be seen in the 
gardens with the Vatican. But it was in 
conformity of the ambition of the Roman 
Emperors to have their statues erected on the 
summit of their monuments: witness the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and 
the corresponding sepulchre of Augustus. The 
bronze pine would be a more appropriate 
ornament for some edifice in the gardens of 
Domitia, in which the mausoleum was erected. 
Moreover we have it stated by one of the 
ancient writers I have quoted, that there was 
the statue of Hadrian somewhere about the 
tomb. I have, therefore, in spite of some 
celebrated antiquarian architects, taken the 
liberty to place the statue of Hadrian on the 
top of his mausoleum. From the intimation 
we have of the ox-heads and festoons, and the 
inscriptions on the frieze, I have represented 
the basement as Doric; the first row of columns 
above would naturally be Ionic; and if the 
columns in St. Paul’s Basilica were really 
taken from this tomb, they speak for them- 
selves, and will justify us in exhibiting the 
upper row in the glory of the Corinthian. 
Upon these data and surmises, therefore, I 
have presented to you the mausoleum in its 
exterior, as I suppose it originally to have 
been; and we may safely conclude that it re- 
mained in all its pristine magnificence until 
the time of the Emperor Honorius, 402. Let 
us now gowithin. The spiral corridor, which 
leads from the entrance to the sepulchral 
chamber, was entirely excavated in 1820. Be- 
ginning from the original entrance facing the 
bridge, a lofty arch of travertine stone forms 
the ingress, and leads into a spacious vesti- 
bule. Opposite the position of the door of 
entrance there is a large niche, which no doubt 
contained the statue of the Emperor: a colos- 
sal head, now in the Vatican, and a hand dis- 
covered in the excavations, probably belonged 
to the said statue. In a compartment on the left 
side of the niche is a fragment of a cinerary vase 
of marble, with some letters upon it, which was 
lying there when I examined the interior of this 
monument in 1829. The spiral corridor, by 
which we now begin to ascend, is about 11 feet 
in width and 30 feet in height, built of the 
finest brickwork ; the bricks 6 feet long; but 
the whole has been coated with precious mar- 
bles, as appears from the continual fragments 
still found, and the traces of them yet stick- 
ing to the walls. The ascent is not by steps, 
but by a gently inclined plane, winding round 
the monument, and showing specimens of the 
mosaic flooring still adhering to their original 
places. This wonderful passage was lighted 
from above by those openings called in Italian 
“ abbaini ;”” they are cut through the massive 
covering in pyramidal forms. The light cannot 
enter by them now on account of the modern 
works of the fort, which lie over them; and 
hence this corridor can only be seen by means 
of torches at present. Pursuing this circular 
passage we ascend until we arrive where the 
modern staircase and the light of day meet us, 
and turning by an arch we come upon the 
sepulchral chamber. It occupies a space of 
about 25 feet square, and is lighted by a 
window at each side, which exhibit at the same 
time the immense thickness of the walls. Be- 
neath the modern steps are found some cells 
with lateral niches; in the one on the left of 
the staircase the French consuls were im- 
prisoned in the great revolution. The 
sarcophagus of black and white granite, now 
in the Museo Pio Clementino, together with 
the busts of Hadrian, very probably once occu- 
pied this chamber. We must not, however, 
omit to mention that the large bason of 
porphyry, which serves for the baptismal font 
in St. Peter’s, and the porphyry urn which 
was taken from the tomb of Pope Innocent II., 
and several objects of equal value, all came 
out of the mausoleum. So that if we consider 
its marble lined walls, both inside and out, the 
mosaics of the floors, the beautiful columns 
which encircled its peristyles, the exquisitely 
finished statues which adorned the upper 
stories, the bronze figures which ornamented 
the basement and surmounted the dome, the 
alabaster.urns and sarcophagi of precious 
marbles which this treasure house once con- 
cealed, it ‘would be difficult to over-rate the 
magnificence and cost of this gorgeous monu- 
ment, or to exaggerate the folly of the man 
who reared it for such a purpose. But the 





imperial architect little’ dreamed the purpose 
to which posterity would put his proud 
sépulchre, nor to what strange vicissitudes he 
should be indebted for the perpetuating of his 
name and the celebrity of his grave. 

The history of this monument does, in fact, 
become a history of Rome itself ; and, perhaps, 
before I proceed to speak of it under the 
modern appellation of Fort St. Angelo, you 
may be interested in hearing the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed. From the time 
that it was joined to the city walls, a.p. 423, 
it may be considered no longer as a tomb, but 
as a fortress; and, after being frequently taken 
by the Goths, and retaken by the soldiers of 
Justinian, it was left in the hands of Narses 
the Eunuch, in 552, and afterwards trans- 
mitted to the Exarchs, who succeeded to power 
in a under the Greek emperors. 

In the year 908 this citadel, for so | may 
now call it, is found in the possession of Albert, 
surnamed the Rich, one of the Counts of Etruria, 
This prince was admitted to a share of the for- 
tress, by a Roman lady, Theodora, more illus- 
trious for her extraction and power than for her 
chastity. Her daughter Marozia, more beau- 
tiful than her mother, but not more modest, 
kept the citadel as a place of security for hey 
guilt, and at length she celebrated her nuptials 
in it with Hugo, called King of Italy, and she 
gave him upthe whole fora dowry, Jt passed 
through several members of this family, in 
succession, until it reached Pope John XIL., 
and then it was for the first time possessed by 
the Bishops of Rome, a.p. 956. They were 
masters of it for about twenty-seven years, 
until it was seized by Crescentius, upon the 
pretext of defending his consulship. He made 
entrenchments and outworks to it, in order tq 
defend himself against the Emperor Otho III,, 
who came to espouse the cause of the Pope; 
and, after a protracted quarrel of eleven years, 
it was finally recovered for Gregary V. It 
continued.to be called, for a long time after, the 
Tower or Castrum of Crescentius. 

During the succeeding ages, and again in the 
time of the troubles of Rome, which drove 
the Popes to Avignon, and comprising the 
career of Rienzi, last of the Romans, the 
fortress held a conspicuous place in history, 
But on the return of the popes to Rome, 1376, 
it fell into the hands of the French cardinals, 
Through these dark ages it was suffered ta 
fall into decay, until Boniface IX. renewed the 
fortifications, after the designs of Nicollo di 
Pietro Aretino. After this it was taken by 
Ladislaus, King of Naples, but was again re- 
stored to Pope Martin V., 1431. But the first 
important additions of modern times were 
made by the famous or infamous Borgia 
Alexander VI.; he raised the round tower 
higher, and erected a bulwark of travertine 
stone between it and the bridge, almost as we 
see it in the present day. He also constructed 
the covered gallery, which communicates with 
the Vatican, about 3,000 feet in length. The 
arches under the gallery were made b 
Pius IV., and it was roofed by Urban VIII. 
Borgia just finished his work in time for his 
own personal security. On New Year’s day, 
1495, the King of France (Charles VIII.) with 
his army entered Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo, while Ferdinand, King of Naples, left, 
it by the Porta St. Sebastiano. The pope, 
says Guicciardini, “ pieno d’incredibile timore 
e ansieta,” took refuge in the Fort St. Angelo, 
accompanied by Cardinals Orsini and Caraffa. 
Alexander VI. refused to give up the Fort to 
the French, in 1495, but the Pope Borgia sent 
four cardinals to treat with the French 
monarch, and succeeded in effecting a brotherly 
alliance. The Pope of 1848 sent three cardinals 
to treat with a French general, and as it 
appears, with equal success, for the Fort St. 
Angelo remains in the hands of the pope. ‘The 
similarity which exists between those transac- 
tions, separated by a space of four centuries 
and a half, is most striking. 

Pius IV. was the next pope whose works are 
worthy of notice; they were not confined to 
the fortress, but he enclosed the whole of the 
Vatican and brought his walls down to the 
Tyber, at the Porta St. Spirito, enclosing the 
old walls of the Leonine city. — Finally, 
Urban VIII., 1644, completed the walls on the 
Transtevere, as we now see them, by drawing 
the line from the walls of Pius IV., and along 
the top of the Janiculum, and bringing them 
down to the river at the Porta Portese, The 
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gate of St. Pancrazio and the bastions on 
each side, rendered so celebrated by the siege 
of 1849, were all the work of Pope Barberini 
Urban VIII., and as if anticipating a 
visit from the old friends of Italy, he appears 
to have made them much stronger than 
General Oudinot expected. It was this papal 
engineer who stripped the Pantheon of 
its bronze to melt down into cannons 
for defending the improved fortress of 
St. Angelo. I have purposely omitted all 
allusion to the assault of Rome by the Con- 
nétable Bourbon, and the bombardment of the 
Fort St. Angelo, with all the adventures of 
Benvenuto Cellino, in 1527, and when Clement 
VII. (Medici) took refuge in the fortress. 

But having seen this fortress becometheocca- 
sional residence of popes and cardinals since the 
revival of the arts, we shall naturally conclude 
that these dignified persons, who have no great 
antipathy to luxury out of Lent, would not be 
lodged in rude sepulchral chambers, nor shut 
themselves up within walls of peperine stone 
or naked brick-work. In a saloon in front, 
which communicates with the balcony facing 
the bridge, you have some pictures of Pierino 
Buonaccorsi, called Del Paga, a scholar of 
Raffaelle; and in the balcony opposite are to 
be seen some of the designs of Girolamo Sic- 
cedante da Sermoneta. But these are nothing 
compared with the beautiful arabesques which 
adorn the ceilings of some of the other rooms. 

* 


I should be afraid to trust myself with a 
beginning of reflections upon the subject I 
have now finished, for I should be sure in that 
case to end with a sermon. I will only remark, 
that however our curiosity may be excited by 
the stupendous works of antiquity, and how- 
ever our taste may be gratified by the enchant- 
ing powers of art, nothing really interests, 
either in history or description, but that which 
was founded for the benefit of mankind, and 
carried on through ages by the virtue of 
benevolence. Time is said by our poet to. be 
the beautifier of the dead; but he has not 
traced a line of loveliness upon the ashes of 
the selfish emperor who reared this tomb for 
his own vanity. Time is said to be the adorner 
of the ruin; but time has but added deformity 
to the splendid mausoleum. It is some conso- 
lation to know that “ lory, built on selfish 
principles, is shame and guilt ;” and it may be 
a moral lesson, not unworthy of the artist and 
of him who builds for posterity, to learn that 
whatever in the way of monumental grandeur 
is not associated with virtuous sentiments, or, 
as I should say, with morality and religion, 
will hand down no name to posterity with the 
reverence and respect, which the architect and 
the artist, riot less than the statesman and 
philosopher, may lawfully seek to deserve. 


RicHArD Buragss, B.D. 
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Tue ordinary meeting of 18th instant was 
numerously attended, the paper of the even- 
ing, Mr. Smirke’s, being one of an interesting 
freshness of subject, namely “ On the Style of 
Ornamentation prevalent in the Assyrian Sculp- 
tures recently discovered, and on some Pecu- 
liarities of Assyrian Architecture as exhibited 
therein.” Curiosity was doubtless further 
stimulated by an exhibition that was to follow, 
of some new instruments for describing the 
entases of spires or columns, volutes, and other 
curves adapted to architectural lines, by Mr. 
Jopling. 

revious to entering on the main business 
of the evening, Mr. P. C. Hardwick was elected 
a fellow, and it was announced that Earl de 
Grey had taken on himself the burden of pro- 
viding the fifty guineas voted to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, thus generously settling at 
once the questions of bye-law and expediency 
on this point. 

Mr. Smirke’s paper entered minutely into 
the details of his subject, and contained many 
curious and striking allusions gleaned from 
scripture and from old historians, and com- 
parisons with Egyptian, Greek, and other 
styles of ornament, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, deducing various interesting questions as 
to origin and affinity. The paper was illus- 
trated by casts from the British Museum and 
drawings bearing on the ornamental details. 
As we shall probably recur in Taz BuitpEeRr 


to Mr. Smirke’s paper, however, we need not 
dwell further on its details, at. present, than to 
observe that at the conclusion the speaker re- 
marked, with reference to one of Dr. Layard’s 
most recent discoverie,s of a singular and un- 
accountable heap of valuables in the palace at 
Nimroud, that an ingenious pupil of his own 
had pointed his attention to a passage in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, on the fate of Sardanapalus, 
which appeared to shed a curious light, per- 
haps on these very discoveries, The passage 
in question relates to the funeral pyre in which 
all his valuables were collected together with 
his ladies and his eunuchs. 

Mr. Donaldson referred to Le Brun’s work 
published 100years since, to show that the style 
of the Nimroud ruins was identical with that 
of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatan; and he was 
of opinion that Dr. Layard’s discoveries shewed 
but a section of a very extensive class of archi- 
tecture and art spreading over a vast line of 
country in ancient times. 

Mr. Bellamy (chairman) remarked that the 
arched form of one of the fortifications on the 
Assyrian sculptures seemed to indicate a know- 
ledge of the principle of the arch.—Mr. C. H. 
Smith referred to the question, whether the 
Assyrian alabaster were, like the Egyptian 
generally, carbonate of lime rather than sul- 
phate or gypsum. Dr. Buckland had regarded 
them as alabaster-proper, or sulphate, from 
their crystallization, but not from analysis. 

Mr. Fergusson said, with reference to the 
suggestion made at the close of the paper, that 
in the most recent of Dr. Layard’s discoveries 
the throne of the king had been found, with 
the rings of a curtain, and even gold threads, 
&c., of the curtain itself, and that the orna- 
ments were perfect, which did not indicate that 
fire had destroyed the palace. Besides, it 
had been clearly ascertained that Nimroud was 
not Nineveh. Major Rawlinson was quite 
convinced of this, The site of Nineveh was 
pointed out, but not yet excavated. Mr. Fer- 
gusson then explained a peculiarity in the yoke 
and harnessing of a chariot on the sculptures, 
as quite well known, and still practised, in 
India. The honeysuckle ornament, or sacred 
tree of the priests, was also an Indian pecu- 
liarity. In reference to a point treated of by 
Mr. Smirke, Mr. Fergusson said that traces of 
the Greek Doric style appeared in Egypt from 
Nubia downwards, and that while he referred 
the Greek Ionic to Asia, the Greek Doric should 
be referred to Egypt for its origin.—Mr. Scoles 
differed a little from Mr. Fergusson. He had 
}only found two instances of any thing like 
Greek Doric in Egypt, with very imperfect 
abacus. 

Mr. Penrose, at the close of the. discussion, 
exhibited Mr. Jopling’s instruments, already 
referred to, with a few remarks on the advan- 
tages to be derived from them, and an illustra- 
tion of their mode of use. It was while en- 
gaged in the endeavour to realize such 
instruments, that he became aware that Mr. 
Jopling had carried the subject to so great an 
extent and with such beautiful results. One of 
the instruments was merely a straight edge, 
tapering from oneend to the other, and the bar of 
a trammel with a fixed peg and a moveable one, 
The bar, while crossing the straight edge and 
guided by the pegs, one at each of the tapering 
sides, and drawn along, gradually altered its 
cross-angled positionwith relation tothe straight 
edge as it went along, and traced the resultant 
curve with a pencil at one extremity. Another 
instrument, describing a portion of the volute, 
which it also completed by repetition of the 
process, consisted simply of a piece of wood, to 
each end of which one of the usual. pin-points 
was attached by the thread ordinarily used, the 
wood or pencil-holder thus standing in the 
place of a portion of the thread itselt, and 
in turning forming the curve. 

The chairman said the instruments seemed 
to possess very great merit: they were both 
new and important. 








Tue ComMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY INTO 
THE MARKET OF SMITHFIELD and the other 
markets, for the sale of live and dead meat in 
the metropolis, will make their report imme- 
diately after the Easter recess. 

Roya Scottish AcADEMy.—Mr. John 
Watson Gordon, A.R.A., has been unani- 
moiusly elected president, in the place of Sir 





William Allan, deceased. 





ABOLITION OF THE BRICK DUTY? 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer made hig 
financial statement on Friday, the 15th inst, 
and in the course of it, after expressing hig 
anxious desire to improve the dwellings of the 
poor, said it was impossible, under the present 
system, to procure those comfortable Cottaizes 
for the labouring classes which all wou)) 
desire, no remunerative interest could be ey. 
pected by those who built them, and the Go. 
vernment thought it right that no legislative 
obstacle, at any rate, should be imposed on 
those who might think of doing so. Seeing 
that the evil was not confined to the cot 
of the poor, but that the health of towns and 
cities was deeply affected, he was prepared to 
concede the total repeal of the duty on bricks, 
He found that the subject had also occupied 
the attention of that Committee of the House 
of Lords whose report stated that not only 
would such a repeal tend to the improvement 
of real property in towns, and their immediate 
vicinity, but add considerably to the comfort 
of the poorer classes. ‘The announcement 
was received with loud cheers. The abolition 
of this duty cannot fail to set industry in 
motion and otherwise effect much good. We 
are proud of having assisted in ever so small 
a degree to bring it about. 

There is but one drawback at present to our 
satisfaction, namely, the position of the present 
stock of the brickmakers with respect to 
drawback itself. A large and influential meet. 
ing of makers was held at the London Tavern, 
on Wednesday last, after which a deputation, 
composed of Messrs. Heron and Rutter, Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Everest, Mr. Hunt, Mr, 
John Rutty, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Bird, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Kingsnorth, and Mr. Pocock, brick 
manufacturers, and Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Sir Thomas Birch, and Messrs. Cardwell, 
Osborne, Patten, Greenall, Brockman, W. 
Cubitt, and Beckett, members’ of Parlia- 
ment, waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was unwell, but had deputed 
Mr. Hayter, secretary to the treasury, to hear 
the deputation and report. After some dis- 
cussion, however, three members of the depu- 
tation, Messrs. Cubitt, Holmes, and Heron, 
were invited to wait personally on the Chan- 
cellor, who, after a representation which con- 
tinued for upwards of half-an-hour, admitted 
the hardship of the.case, and was much dis- 
posed to meet it by “‘ some sort of compro- 
mise.” We earnestly hope that the grace ofa 
boon so likely to lead to extensive and general 
good, will not be marred by any injustice or 
injury to individuals. 








THE INVENTORS OF THE PORTSMOUTH 
BLOCK MACHINERY. 

On comparing the statement of “N. R.” 
with official documents, it appears (as was from 
the first well known to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty) that the several parts of the block 
machinery at Portsmouth were invented by 
different persons, and successively introduced. 
The friction rollers claimed by “ N. R.” as the 
invention of the Messrs. Taylor, not being 
employed in the Portsmouth machinery, It 
seems needless here to discuss that claim. 

The circular-saw appears by “N. R.’s 


‘statement to have been devised by one of the 


Messrs. Taylor; and though as fitted up by 
them it was only in its most simple state, yet 
as this tool has since been found applicable to 
a great variety of purposes, the invention of It 
is alone sufficient to place these gentlemen 
high in the list of benefactors to the mechanical 
arts. 

Justice was long ago done to the Messrs 
Taylor by the late Brigadier-General Sir Samuel 
Bentham as to their having been early in the 
application of machinery to the working 
wood. He stated officially that in the yea? 
1791, excepting some turning lathes, the cit 
cular and reciprocating saws, and some boring 
tools applied by these gentlemen in making 
blocks for the navy, no other machinery was 
then in use for the working of wood. 

It was in consequence of this great delisioed 
of machinery for working wood, that - 
Samuel applied himself to the perfecting va" por 
engines he had invented whilst in Russia, eh 
patented his contrivances —— ve 
1791, and 3rd April, 1793, 
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of these patents class the several operations 
uisite in working wood to any form required, 
straight or bevelled, and describe machines by 


‘which these several operations may be per- 


med; amongst them perhaps all that are 
sary for the production of a finished 
block. Circumstances irrelevant to the pre- 
sent subject induced him to have various of 
his machines made, and put to actual work at 
his brother’s residence, among which were 
some of the identical machines afterwards form- 
ing part of the general system of. block 
machinery at Portsmouth. The then First 
Lord, and other Lords of the Admiralty, visited 
these engines when in operation in the year 
1795, and, convinced of the advantages that 
would result from their introduction into naval 
arsenals, induced Sir Samuel to re-engage in 
the naval service as Inspector-General of Naval 
Works. Amongst other articles then intended 
to be manufactured on Government account 
were blocks. By degrees many of these 
machines were removed from his residence to 
Portsmouth and Plymouth dockyards, such as 
his apparatus for boring, mortising, cutting of 
grooves and tenons, as also reciprocating saws, 
with his new apparatus for giving them motion 
in different directions, and circular saws with 
his improvements, including machinery that 
enabled them to cut at pleasure to any desired 
depth, or at any desired angle. The Lords 
of the Admiralty, during their visitation of the 
dockyards in 1802, inspected some of these 
machines yes at wort. as is recorded in their 
“ Minutes of Proceedings,” page45, 4),.° <: 

It was in the same. ‘pean, 1803; that Sir 
Isambard (then Mr.), Brunel presented himself, 
unknown and unrecommended, with drawings 
of hig.block, machinery, to Generg], Bentham. 
The drayrings Gx ited “ at that time embraced 
only some of the. operations requisite in form- 
bited. great, in a _and,,mechanical. skill.” 
The inspector-general’s time happened to be 
fully oceapied, at the figst, lord's desires in 
matters of, general, management, so that, after 
much inquiry,, rahecting ‘Mr. Brunel, \Sir 
Samuel mentioned to; Lord ae Vincent Mr. 

e 


i 
ing the shells, of blocks,” . but. “they  exhi- 


Brunel’s inveution, and advised that gentleman 
to Lnaaas AD machine to th Admiralty : on 
receipt of the proposal. the Admiralty board 
referred it to. the :inspector-general “ to con- 
sider and report, what.in your opinion may be 
proper to be done thereupon.” ; . Ae 
The general,-in his report, 15th April, 1802, 
said “he was cotyinced that the invention, is 
well suited, to me \purpose of manufacturing 
blocks with .a degree of accuracy, uniformity, 
and cheapness beyond what can be expected 
from the modes hitherto in use.” Mr. Brunel’s 
machine was in ,Gonsequence adopted, and he 
was directed by. their lordships to concert, with 
the machinist in the inspector-general’s offic 


- as to the best mode of fixing, up the differen 


engines and get so that it “should 
combine with the apparatus already provided, 
or which it may seem advisable to-erect, in that 
dockyard,” eneral Bentham was charged 
with the examination and approval of the seve- 
tal drawings of proposed machines, and with 
the responsibility, as well, of checking all pay- 
ments for them. 

From this time the inspector-general and 
the machinist united with Mr. Brunel in endea- 
vours to render the whole apparatus for making 
blocks as perfect as possible. Several of Sir 
Samuel’s machines already in the dockyard 
were employed as part of the block machinery; 
and, with a view to engage public opinion in 
favour of machinery, he gave a preference to 
that for block-making, as it was susceptible of 
a pleasing arrangement. 

But it is time to particularize the several 
block machines, so that each inventor may 
receive due acknowledgment of his skill: this 
may best be done by reference to the several 
Operations requisite for the formation of a 
finished block, and by making use of the 
descriptions and drawings of the Portsmouth 
lock machinery as given in Ure’s Dic- 
tionary, but in which, however, the inven- 
tion of the whole of it is ascribed to Mr. 

runel. It seems almost a needless repetition 
to say that the simple circular saw was in- 
vented by the Messrs. Taylor. 

The several operations in forming a block 
shell are— 


1. To cut out the shell to size from the 


on rough log.—Described article 1. of Ure—* The 





straight cross-cutting saw, and the circular 
cross-cutting saw.” These saws were amongst, 
the machinery from General Bentham’s that’ 
were inspected by the Lords of the Admiralty 
in 1802: the first articles of Mr. . Brunel’s 
machinery did not arrive at the yard till 15th 
April, 1803. These reciprocating saws were 
fitted up with General Bentham’s machinery 
for insuring precision in the work done by 
them, and the circular saws were with his 
contrivances for enabling them to cut at plea- 
sure to any angle, or to any depth. 

2. To bore for mortising and pin-hole.— 
Messrs. Taylor used boring machinery. That 
employed .at Portsmouth appears to have been 
General Bentham’s improved borers, by which 
the tool was directed as might be required, 
whilst the wood was held firmly in its place at 
the required angle or height, Mr. Brunel 
probably made some alterations of this engine 
to suit it particularly to the boring of block 
shells. The machine at Portsmouth differs 
from Mr. Taylor’s in the important particular, 
that, at Portsmouth, the block is confined pre- 
cisely in the required direction to receive the 
borers, besides that holes are bored in different 
directions at one and the same.time. .. 

3. To mortise.—This, too, is an adaptation 
of General Bentham’s machine to the particular 
purpose of mortising i, block shell. 

_, 4+: Po, cut \off- corners.—Fig. 132, Ure’s 
ictonery It.is the improved circular saw 

R pderal Bentham; The improvement in 
this instance consiated in his invention of an 
apparatus by means of which the saw cut 
accurately, at pleasure, to any desired angle; or 
to any required depth. It is represented, how- 
ever, by Ure, as fitted only to cut at one par- 
ticular angle. sie Seid 

5.. To shape.—This operation was perfor 
by hand in Messrs. Taylor’s factory:, | 
Brunel invented, the shaping moaning a8 
amongst the most. important. ri 8; con- 
trivanees, on account of the seca} am thi 
formity, given by .it to block. shells, over an 
aboveigreat savings of expensey:,,  fii.hi). i, 

6.. To .score.—Fig. 133, of, U Ds A 
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Mr. Brunel’s invention... Fig: Of, Ure 
exhibits the crown cam an ‘i other appa- 
ratus as contrived by Mr, Branel, |... 
41 3.,Lo: rebar for coque.—Done, by ha 
Messrs. Bey or’s at Porte outh hy. a mac 
of Mr.. rane invention, By. this ,en 
three semicircular indents are excavated roun 
the hole at the centre of the. shieve;. by the 
accuracy thus given to. the bed Joy she gogne 
it exactly fills up the, indent, so as to preven 
its former looseness in the shieve. 

4. To drill for rivets.—Brunel. 

5. To rivet.—This little tilt hammer affords 
an instance of the combination of endeavours 
to perfect the whole apparatus. Riveting was 
at first done by hand at Portsmouth, but when 
the inspector-general was one day examining 
the works, it was observed that the strokes of 
the hammer as given by the boy were irre- 
gular, and a tilt hammer was suggested in lieu 
of the hand. Mr. Br 
the idea, and introduced the tilt hammer with 
a suitable band for working it. 

6. Tobroachaccording to size of pin.—Brunel. 

7. To turn and polish.—The ordinary lathes 
of bisekthakers. 
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PINS. 

They were for some years obtained from Shef- 
field at less cost than-they could be manu- 
factured for in the dockyard. Subsequently the 
inspector-general caused a blacksmith’s shop to 
be fitted up for convicts’ use in thé foating-dam 
of the basin, from which time the,pins were 
forged by convicts, and afterwards turned and 
polished by machines of Mr. Brunel’s. 

FINISHING THE BLOCK. 

Putting the shieve and the pin into the block 
shell..—By hand: this being the only opera- 
tion for which suitable machinery is not pro- 
vided at Portsmouth. bbe 

Mr. Brunel, by attention to the parts that 


‘to the greater 
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runel immediately adopted: 


|had failed, of condemned blocks, perceive 


where additional strength was required, and 
provided for giving it; thus the ends of the 
shells, where they had so frequently split, He 
made thicker than theretofore ; the iron pits 
he coated with tin, to prevent rust; the coqu 

were of a mixed metal, greatly improved i 

quality after much investigation by the inspe¢- 
tor-general, Mr. Brunel, and Mr. Maudsley. 
These and many other improvements tend 

urability of blocks. Indeed, 
after the time when the Portsmouth-made 
ones had come into general use, it was found 
that the consumption of them had greatly di- 
minished in proportion to the number of ves- 
sels in commission. This was, in part, con- 
sequent on the improvement of the blocks 
themselves, but still more, it was confident] 
affirmed, on the uniformity and accuracy wit. 




















which the. blagks. were made by the Portsmouth 
machinery- abl but by other such ma- 
chinery—8s0, e form and finish of these 
blocks prave better security against em- 
bezzlement than the king’s mark had ever 
been. biices 

The ry, necessary for giving motion 
to Mr. Apparatus was devised in the 
inspecta 8 office, Mr. Brunel “ having 
had a cons ble, share in its contrivance.” 

As to, pumps, and many other articles in- 
cluded: in, 5 bloc ‘makers’ contract, they 
were manufac aed from.the year 1805 in 
Portsimo ard by means of the sawmills, 
lathes, and other engines erected there accord- 
ing tp the: ingpector-general’s plans. 

ue 4m tributes e discontinuance of Mr. 

aylor’s contract. to the cessation of his patent. 

xnired, however, in the year 1790, conse- 
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it even 18 Fa:be found that either Mr. V 
aylor. or his father had heen, the innen 
at | in Partsinouth lopk mack Gat ir. Taylor 
ly as well known. to, be 0 it}, yet from 
id bie vege abs ent if was officially announced 
that. Mr,. RMR 8 Fer iner eee ee to be 
a-year’s savings made by his machinery, to the 
year 1810 when the amount of these savings 
was calculated and. awarded, not on. any one 


occasion can it be found that Mr. Taylor ever 
urged, as against that remuneration, either his 
own or his father’s previous invention of that 
machinery,—though, had it been so, sucha 
claim would have been examined into, and if 
found just, would have afforded legitimate 
reason for giving remuneration to Mr. Taylor, 
and for either withholding it altogether from 
Mr. Brunel, or for according to him only such 
an amount of money as might have been 
equivalent to savings produced by his im- 
provements of Mr. Taylor’s machinery. 

For particulars as to Mr. Brunel’s remune- 
ration see Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 1376, 
page 592, in which it appears that Sir Samuel 
Bentham, in speaking of his own machinery 
used in the block-making apparatus at Ports- 
mouth, had expressed himself “ satisfied that 
Mr. Brunel had skill enough to have con- 
trived machinery to have answered the same 

urposes, had he not found mine ready to his 
ands,” 








PorRTRAIT OF THE LATE Mr. ELMEsS.— 
Agnew; of Manchester, has just now published 
a portrait of the late H. Lonsdale Elmes, archi- 
teet of the new Assize Courts, Liverpool. It 
is nicely engraved in the mixed style, by Mr. 
T. O. Barlow, from a painting in the possession 





of Mr. Rawlinson. 


































































































THE BUILDER. 





GLOUCESTER SAVINGS BANK. 


Messzs. HAMILTON anv MEDLAND, ArcuirTxcrs. 
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HEREFORD AND GLOUCESTER. 
GLOUCESTER SAVINGS BANK. 


Hersrorp Cathedral, which has been 
" elosed for a long period of time for restoration 
-gnder the guidance of the late Mr. Cotting- 
ham, was opened in part a few days ago for 
‘ Divine service. We passed through the city 
‘ Jast week, and looked into the building. The 
nave is completed, and here the temporary 
arrangements have been made for service,—a 
gereen having been erected at the junction with 
the transept. .The lower part of the nave, as 
_ gome of our readers will remember, is Norman 
‘(the work of. Bishop Robert of Lorrain, com- 
‘menced 1097, and finished 1115), and- the 
upper part is Early English. The whole of 
the stonework here has been made perfect,— 
‘much of it being entirely new. The nave is 

ved with black and red tiles in patterns; 
and the vaulting, which is of plaster, some of 
the miserable work of Wyatt, has been deco- 
"rated with colour, in amanner not commensurate 
_ with the greatness of the work in hand. ‘This 
decoration consists of brown scroll-work with 
. medallions somewhat coarsely executed. . The 
. vaulting of the aisles is also painted, and with 
‘better effect. The ceiling under the tower, at 
-{he cruz, not included in.the part opened, is 
decorated in blue and gold. 

The transepts and choir are in a miserably 
ruinous state, and give some notion of the ex- 
. tent of the work which must have been done 
inthe nave. The exquisitely beautiful Lady- 
chapel and parts about it have been thoroughly 
restored externally: the new. gable crosses 
here are over large. - 

At Gloucester a new savings bank has been 
‘completed, «and we give a view of it, 
not because -it ‘ possesses ' any. rémarkable 
feature; but as serving to show our readers 
“what is’ going on in ‘the provinces. It was 
‘ commenced ‘May 1, 1849, from the designs of 
‘Méssrs.” Hamilton and Médland. ~The total 
‘outlay, about 1,350/., has been defrayed out of 
‘the separate surplus fund accumulated by the 
- local.trustees | and ‘officers, and previously in- 
_ vested with the Commissioners for the reduc- 
: tion of the National. Debt. 

. \ The building stands at the commencement 
‘ofthe Commercial-road, which has been opened 
‘at.a great.expense by the enterprise of several 
‘gentlemen to’ afford a better communication 
‘with the’ docks, and occupies a commanding 
‘position in the city. ‘The material is stone. 
‘The difficulties of the site (which is in form a 
“sealene triangle) has been ingeniously over- 
-Come, and accommodation provided for the 
‘Tequirements of the bank and the residence of 
jtheactuary.... | 

. The builder is Mr. W. Wingate, of Glou- 
-cester. 
' The new walls of St. Michael’s church, 
Gloucester, in progress of rebuilding, are now 
. beginning to show above the hoard. 

_ Plans were invited in competition, a short 
time since, for the Gloucester and Bristol 
Diocesan Training Institution for Mistresses. 
‘Eleven sets were sent in, by eight architects, 
and from these the committee have just now 
selected a design by Messrs. Clarke and Nor- 
ton. It consists of a training college for the 
education of 75 mistresses, attached to which 
18 &@ matron’s residence, and connected by 
means of an open corridor is a chapel to 
accommodate 150 persons: two quadrangles 
Occupy the centre of the site, and by means of 
covered ambulatories, lead to a group of three 

ge practising schools, altogether accommo- 
dating 360 children—girls, infants and chil- 

ren of yeomen. The style adopted is, as we 
are told, that of the 14th century. 

At Hucclecote, on the road from Gloucester 
to Cirencester, the first stone of a new Early 
English church was laid a few days ago: the 
architects are Messrs. Jacques and Son, and 


the builder Mr. Charles Niblett, all of Glou- 
Cester, 








Carvep Oak Firrines, ConsuMPTION 
OSPITAL.—Annexed are some carvers’ esti- 
mates for the oak fittings for the chapel of the 
nsumption Hospital at Brompton; Mr. 
» B. Lamb, architect :— 

Philip and Co. ........ £606 

Carving Company ...... 582 

Thomas Burton ....... - 446 

James Rattee .......... 400 

Samuel Pratt eeeorereces 386 
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ORIEL WINDOW, NUREMBERG. 


[CIRCA l4tH CENTURY.] 
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ORIEL -WINDOW, NUREMBERG. 

Turis rich oriel forms part of the clergy- 
man’s house belonging to the church of St. 
Sebald; the date of its erection cannot be 
precisely stated, but it probably belongs to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, as the 
character of the detail is very similar to that 
of the Schénebrunnen in the market-place, 


erected about 1360. The sculpture in the 


spaces under the window lights represents 
some of the remarkable events in the life of 
our Saviour. The introduction of sculpture 
is, perhaps, rather characteristic of this town, 
which contains so many fine examples of the 
sculpture of the middle ages. The tiled roof 
is probably not origina),—it was, very likely, 
covered with copper, which was frequently 
used in such acase,—as in the beautiful ex- 
ample of the “goldene dach ” (golden roof) 
at Innspruck. C. F. 








LicensED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM. —A 
new chapel is to be added to the centre of the 
present building; also a board-room, 35 ft. by 
25 ft., court-house, and four additional houses, 
—the whole to cost about 3,300/. Mr. Rose is 
honorary architect, 

Tue Iron Trape.— Prices have still a 
downward tendency, and the hopes of the 
masters are still ag far from realization as ever. 





ARTICLED CLERKS AND THEIR 
MASTERS. 


WE continue to receive letters from archi- 
tects’ pupils complaining of want of oppor- 
tunity to acquire their profession. Following 
up the first lament, another couple thus write : 
—We read with great interest the “‘ Lament of 
Two Articled Clerks,” which appeared in your 
columns, and, from its close resemblance to 
our own case, we fully sympathize with our 

rofessional brethren, and rejoice that they 
ee so successfully exposed the treatment to 
which we, as a body, are subjected. We were 
glad to find that we had a valuable friend in 

ou, and have no doubt that, should the sub- 
ject be brought into notice through the medium 
of your journal, the evil will, in a great mea- 
sure, be removed. What we particularly com- 
plain of is, that no opportunity is afforded us 
of seeing the plans and specifications prepared 
in the office carried out,—that seems to be 
considered quite unneces by our masters, 
if, indeed, they have ever given it a moment’s 
consideration, : for all interest in us apparently 
ceased on the day on which our articles were 
signed and premiums paid, for this appears to 
be the main object with many architects. 

* In the case of a building of a public cha- 
racter now just completed, on a new principle, 
we only visited it twice, once during the pro- 
gress of the works, and once after roofing in, 
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If “ ignorance is bliss,” -we are in a blissful 
state, indeed, for, with respect to the practice 
of surveying and measuring artificers’ work, 
we know nothing of it. What we know of the 
. theory has been gleaned from books ; although 
both our masters (for we should have men- 
tioned that we have to serve two) hold public 
appointments as surveyors. mo 

‘ow, Sir, is this teaching us the profession 
on which we shall depend for our subsistence ? 
When our period of slavery expires, what are 
we to do? Shall we be able to earn even 
bread and cheese? or shall we. not be..com- 
pelled to follow a method which; from, 
constant adoption, shows the-; teal 
this abominable system is carried, an 
to the effect that we shall be gl 






received ?—T. and C, rik. 

Amongst other letters on the. subject, we 
have a semi-serious epistle in, reply. to the 
“Lament” from “ one nlagt with | two 
pupils, who, if not A B an themselves, 
are as unreasonable.” ii Mabe s: Sbties Hat 

There are many persons (he writes ) who; not 
caring what the Dickens Pecksniff is thought.of 
bythe profession, are only anxious pogtt for their 
children the privilege of saying that they have 
been in an office of respectability (you see, Sir, 
I say nothing of reputation), there is no in- 
quiry on the part of the parents as to whether 
the future master is competent to teach at all, 
and if so, what he is most able to.teach,—the 
only inquiry is what is the lowest amount of 
fee? and the shortest term? _— 

Now, Sir, you know as well as I do, that even 
a small sum is not to be thrown away in these 
times, and that for this professional men do en- 
durethe presence of thesocalled pupils; andmay 
even endeavour to keep them from committing 
actual mischief, as fencing with tee-squares, 
and standing on each other’s heads, by giving 
them that sort of employment in which they 
are least likely to make irretrievable errors. 
The first men of the day, both architects and 
engineers, cannot possibly have leisure to 
teach, though receiving from 500 to 1,000 
guineas with their pupils, and indeed I find 
that now these great people say, “ Your son 
may come into my office, and also may ask me 
any questions he likes, but I can undertake 
nothing more.” Sensible readers may de- 
termine who is the greatest sufferer, the 
master or the pupil. 


A. B. and C. D., supposing them to be my 
plagues, complain that P do not belong to the 
classic style ; well, their parents, for themselves, 
know that for the last ten years I have had no 
occasion or opportunity to workin any but the 
Gothic styles. As to explaining differences, 
do they read for themselves? They allow that 
they have drawn the Orders, Ionic volutes, &c., 
and in that &c. is comprised all that has ever 
been taught in some of the most classic London 
offices since the year 1800. They say that they 
have now and then a specification or bill of 
quantities to write out; well, Sir, in my time 
of apprenticeship such things were very rarely 
allowed to go into the office, and even now, [ 
believe, the rule is pretty strictly observed, 
especially by the engineers. As you will ob- 
serve, they do not pretend that they have ever 
sought for information from me, or from any 
course of private study out of the office. Why, 
Sir, fourteen hours a-day sometimes, twelve I 
may say always, did I work for my elementary 
education. Let them try the same course ; and 
being able to show that they are doing their 
part, their parents or guardians. may justly call 
on their master to do his. —Y. Z. 








. Exarsition or Works or MEpIavAL 
Art.—The exhibition of works of medizval 
art, now open to the public, at the Society of 
Arts, in the Adelphi, should not be hastily 
glanced at, but eramined thoroughly, when it 
will be found not “ a mere goldsmith’s shop,” 
as we heard a respectable country gentleman 
term it, but a collection of gems. of art, pre- 
senting to the modern executant an evidence 
of how much he has yet to do,—to the amateur 
the means of correcting his judgment,—and to 
the archeologist materials for study. .Such an 
assemblage of rare things of the, kind has 
never, before been seen. A, very full catalogue 
has been ,. but the mode of. numberin 
the objects gives much trouble to the visitor. © 
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MEETING AT KENSINGTON FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


On Wednesday evening a meeting was held 
at the King’s Arms, Kensington, to promote 
the objects of the forthcoming exhibition. The 
meeting was convened by Archdeacon Sinclair 
(the Vicar of Kensington), in consequence of 
a requisition most numerously signed; and 

_ The Right Hon. W. S. Lascelles, M.P., 
took the chair on the introduction of the vicar, 
and opened the proceedings in a few observa- 
one indicating the advantages to be expected 

rom the. exhibition. 

«+ Resalutiong were proposed, and carried with 
enthusiasm, expressive of the feeling that the 
gits and sciences, agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade, would be greatly promoted by the 
plan proposed ;,and that its extension to the 

oducts of all nations would tend to maintain 

the blessings of peace. A local committee, 
consisting of Lord Holland, the Chairman, 
the. Vicar, the Hon. Mr. Curzon, Messrs. 
pe, Creswick, Horsley, Mulready, Redgrave, 

Webster, and Wyon, of the Royal Academy, 
Mr, Thackeray, Mr. Planché, and other resi- 
dents in the locality, was appointed. 

The meeting, which was remarkable for its 
unanimous appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from the exhibition, especially in pro- 
moting art-education amongst operatives, was 
addressed by the following gentlemen, who 
moved and seconded the various resolutions :— 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. Hawks, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., Mr. G. Godwin, 
Mr. H. W. Vincent, Mr. J. Macgregor, M.P., 
Dr. Waddilove, Captain Hood, Mr. Redgrave, 
R.A., the Hon. Mr. Curzon, &c. Mr. Barber, 
of the London Committee, referred to the suc- 
cessful progress of the subscription there ; and 
the meeting was also addressed by some repre- 
sentatives of the working classes of the parish, 
who expressed great interest in the matter. 








THE PLANS FOR THE DRAINAGE OF 
LONDON. 


On the 15th inst. the report of a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir John Burgoyne, Cap- 
tains Harness and Vetch, and Messrs. Ste- 
phenson and Rendell, appointed to examine 
the plans sent in for the drainage of the metro- 
polis, was considered at a special meeting of 
the Sewers Commission. ‘The report set forth 
that the want of necessary information for 
competitors was evident in the schemes, and 
that the committee had made every allowance 
for this disadvantage. They distributed the 
plans under the following divisions :— 


‘* 1. That which may be designated as the port- 
able cesspool system, by which it is proposed that 
each dwelling-house should be furnished with a 
portable iron or other vessel, or receptacle, for fecal 
matter, which is to be periodically removed to 
depéts situate in the suburbs of the metropolis, 
whence it is to be distributed in the form of manure 
for the purposes of agriculture. It is an essential 
condition of this class of schemes, that as little 
water as possible should be allowed to mingle with 
the solid sewage matter, in order that its fertilizing 
power should not be diminished, and that its 
augmented bulk should not oppose obstacles to its 
convenient removal and transport. 

2. The schemes included under this division 
contemplate the discharge of the whole drainage of 
London into the Thames, and the maintenance of 
the present system of outlets, though under im- 
proved conditions. The projectors contend that the 
river is the natural and only legitimate outlet for the 
sewage of the metropolis, and place reliance. upon 
the effect of an increased supply of water, so 
abundant as to ensure an almost unintermittent cur- 
rent in the sewers, by which it is assumed that the 
sewage matter will be extensively diluted, and its 
effect upon the vast body of tidal water rendered 
scarcely perceptible. It is also a distinguishing 
feature of the schemes that the outfalls of the sewers 
are intended to be carried out:to or beyond low 
water mark, and generally into the river. 

3. The authors of the projects included in the 
third division propose to. lay down tunnels or cul- 
verts of iron, bricks, or other material, in and along 
the mud banks of the Thames, and occasionally in or 
under its bed, for the purpose of intercepting and 
receiving, at the various outlets of the existing 
sewers, the drainage of the districts on each side of 
the river. These culverts or tunnels are generally 
continued to the marsh grounds, in the county of 
Essex, beyond the River Lea, on the north side. of 
the Thames, and.to Plumstead marshes::on, the 
south, at which points reservoirs and filtering-beds 











are to be found for preparing and rendering port), 
ble the sewage matter for manure. 

4, The fourth division differs from the Preceding 
one in this particular, that, instead of hayj 3 
single intercepted sewer at the lowest level, it 
poses several of such sewers at progressive 
of altitude, determined by the various drai 
areas, with the view of preventing the refuse of the 
higher portions from descending to and encumber. 
ing the flat districts below. Inthe great majority of 
these projects these lines of intercepting sewers ar, 
conducted to points in the marshes, in the east of 
London, at a lower level than low water, in conge. 
quence of which it becomes necessary to employ 
steam-power to pump up the refuse. 

5. The fifth division involves the establishment of 
cesspools at the outlets of the principal sewers alo; 
the banks of the Thames, it being the intention of 
the framers of this class of plans to unite several of 
these outlets into one, according to the conditions 
and requirements of particular localities, and a 
these points of union or concentration to erect 
pumping apparatus of great power for conveying the 
sewage matter into the rural districts, either thro 
iron pipes, or by means of carts, barges, or other 
modes of transport. ; 

6. This class has for its object the division of th 
metropolis into separate drainage areas, in the cen. 
tres of which it is proposed to form sumpts or 
pits for the reception of the sewage matter, from 
which it is intended to be pumped and distributed 
by various. methods, for the most part similar in 
character to those adopted in the case of the schemes 
described under the last division. : 

7. This division includes a numerous class of 
projects, which, with scarcely an exception, instead 
of being directed to the object of making provision 
for an improved system of general sewerage, are 
almost exclusively confined to the consideration of 
processes and expedients for inflating, deodorising, 
and soldifying the sewage matter for the purposes 
of the farmer and market gardener. 


In addition to schemes involving definite charac. 
teristics and susceptible of some species of classifi. 
cation, numerous communications have come. under 
our notice, which may for the most part be 
described as vague, speculative, disquisitions, or 
collateral and subordinate branches of the general 
subject of drainage, few of which can be said to 
possess any practical value. It is observable that 
the great majority of these schemes adopt as an 
essential principle the diversion from the Thames of 
the great mass of London sewage matter now dis- 
charged into it, an object which it appears to us 
most desirable to accomplish to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent. We also assent to the views of 
those who are opposed to the separation of surface 
and house-drainage. We think it objectionable 
generally to bring down the drainage of the high 
grounds to the lower districts, and we agree in 
the opinion that it is of permanent importance to 
make every effort for accomplishing the drainage of 
London by natural means, that machinery should 
not be employed generally or on a large scale, and 
that it should only be resorted to in the last in- 
stance, and under special circumstances, as in the 
case of detached and insulated districts, limited in 
extent, and so situated as to render it a matter of 
undue difficulty to unite them with others.’’ 


They proceed to say that,— 


‘The best conceived and most practical scheme 
submitted to the commissioners is, in our opinion, 
that of Mr. J. B. M‘Lean ; and, though we do not 
deem ourselves justified in recommending any one 
of these schemes for adoption, as a whole, we yet 
think that Mr. M‘Lean’s plan contains many of the 
main elements of a sound and judicious system of 
drainage. It is characterised by a well-devised 
system of intercepting sewers, in determining the 
situation and course of which a careful and elaborate 
study of the levels has evidently been made. These 
intercepting sewers generally follow the direction of 
the main thoroughfares, and avoid any extensive 
interference with private property. . 

The chief of them on the north side of the Thames 
commences near Battle-bridge, and, after running 4 
course of nearly eight miles, terminates at the river 
Thames, at some distance below the river Lea. 

There is, however, one portion of the metropolis, 
namely, the long, narrow tract lying on the north 
margin of the Thames, between Charing-cross 
Shadwell, for which sufficient provision does not 
seem to be made. It is not madeapparent wht 
it is proposed to resort to pumping tor the drainage 
of this part of London ; but, with regard to a.large 
proportion of the tract in question, no other expe 
dient would seem to be applicable. The lower 
districts of Westminster are treated in a somewhat 
peculiar manner, namely, by carrying an irom 
syphon across and underneath the Thames, above 
Vauxhall-bridge. ; 

This portion of the scheme involves great difi- 
culties, and we consider it.decidedly objectionable; 
but it must, be borne in. mind that it proposes %0 
deal with the drainage of Westminster (confessedly 
a difficult subject) without the aid of a pumping 
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c s or a deep tunnel, or of a discharge into 
wf Thames as at present.” 
They mark out four other plans as possess- 
ing an amount of merit in individual portions 
fit justifying a special notice of them ; namely, 
Se te of Messrs. Nasmyth and Statham, 
Mr. J, Bayley Denton, Mr. J. Phillips, and 
Mr. H. Austin. sie 
To all these they advance objections, and 
then say— 
‘Several other schemes. evince merit in some 
jon of their details, and furnish useful hints on 
incidental branches of the subject. The schemes we 
allude to are those of 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Moffatt, 

Mr. Bardwell, Captain Moorsom, 
Mr. Dorell, Mr. Netherway, and 
Mr. Dunn, Mr. H. Phillips.” 
Mr. Gibbs, 


The estimates sent in with the various plans 
they consider, “with scarcely an exception, 
totally inadequate.” 

The report having been received and adopted, 
it was resolved, on the motion of Sir Henry De 
ls Beche, seconded by Mr. Sheriff Lawrence 
(on the part of the city) from whom the sug- 
gestion emanated,— 

“ That it be referred to a comuuttee of the whole 
body of commissioners, to adopt such. measures as 
may be considered expedient for the drainage of the 
different portions of the metropolis.’’ 











NEW SCENERY AND PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre-—The ball scene in 
thenew ballet, Les Metamorphoses, displays some 
of Mr. Marshall’s clever Hispanio-Moorish 
architecture as a foreground, with a brilliant 
festal illumination, and a chateau rising pro- 
minently from its terraces in the background. 
It is painted with the skill and knowledge of 
effect which he has given evidence of in greater 
works. The ballot itself is very pleasing. 


The Royal Italian Opera House.—The Wolf’s 
Glen, by moonlight, the scene of the incanta- 
tion in the opera. of Der Freischutz, now being 
played at the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, is a grand painting, as well 
worth paying for, to see, as any panorama now 
exhibiting. It represents a deep ravine, 
bridges stretching from side to side connecting 
the mountains, and over the whole is at first 
shed a moonlight perfect in tone. The opera 
is performed in a most excellent manner; the 
overture was, perhaps, never so played before. 


At the Lyceum Theatre the amazing success 
of the “Island of Jewels” (the excellence of 
which we mentioned when first produced) 
admits of nothing new for us to note. 


The Diorama, Regent’s-park.—The new view 
here is of the well-known Castle of Stolzenfels, 
on the Rhine, situated about an hour’s drive 
from Coblentz, and it is shown under various 
striking effects of light. It is painted by 
Nicholas Meister, of Cologne, and well de- 
serves a visit. A violent rain storm, such as 
often comes on suddenly in that romantic 
locality, is represented so as to give an impres- 
sion of reality almost disagreeable,—especially 

you have no umbrella with you. 


nd Majesty’s Visit to Ireland.—At the 
hinese Gallery, Hyde-park-corner, there is 
an interesting moving diorama, representing 
some of the places visited and scenery passed 
through by the Queen 3 painted from sketches 
made on the spot by Mr. Philip Phillips. It 
8 generally exceedingly well painted, but 
would be greatly improved by more light. We 
Would suggest to the artist to see what Mr. 
i done in the way of lighting, at the 
9 _— of the Britannia-bridge, in Regent- 
“hvac Decorations.—A. billiard-room at 
one in Old Bond-street, has been deco- 
M. a & series of subjects, in encaustic, by 
— F.. Lambert, having reference to the 
siness of the house,—such as “ Bacchus and 
“Th ne,” “ Hebe,” “ Jupiter’s Cupbearer,” 
débsie Suttler’s Booth,” &c., not without 








: Fire aT WestMinsTER.—The saw-mills, 

ts’-shops, and other premises of Messrs. 
» of Holywell-street, together 
: ning tenements, were 


Saturday last. 





Books. 


Railway Economy : a Treatise on the New Art 
of Transport, its Management, Prospects. 
and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and 
Social. With an exposition of the practical 
results of the Railways in operation in the 
United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in 
America. By Dionysius Larpner, D.C.L., 
&c. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, Pater- 
noster-row. 


Dr. LarRpDNER sustains his literary re- 
putation by this new production, which 
appears to be the most comprehensive 
and diligent compilation yet made of all that 
relates to railway economy, although even in 
this a little research enables us to observe 
the incidental omission of a fact of some im- 
portance. The work, however, certainly forms 
a great compendium of interesting and im- 
portant matter, written in a style excellently 
well adapted to miscellaneous public perusal, 
and ought to be in the possession of every 
shareholder, and of all, indeed, in any way in- 
terested in railways. It also embodies a good 
deal of information on roads and transport in 
general, both ancient and modern. , The typo- 
graphical aspect of the work is unobjectionable, 
the whole being clear and readable, and. the 
paper good. A very full and useful table of 
contents, and a separate index, accompany the 
work, 


Hints to all about to rent, buy, or build House 
Property. By Francis Cross, Architect. 
Nelson, Paternoster-row. 


Tue object of this little work is sufficiently 
indicated in its title. That it is full of useful 
hints and valuable information may well be 
allowed, since we find it, for the most part, an 
embodiment of matters scattered through 
the leaves of THe BuiLpER,—some little 
general acknowledgment of which might, we 
think, have been made in some quiet corner of 
the contents. Good use, however, has been 
made of the materiel, and some discrimination 
displayed in setting it off into an instructive 
little exposure to the public mind of all the 
hints and recommendations necessary to render 
him who reads them very knowing, indeed, in 
all that relates to house property,—enabling 
him, in reality, to see much further through 
a brick wall than he can have ever done before. 








Miscellanea, 


Tue Art-Union or Lonpon.—Crowds 
have been rushing into the office in the Strand 
during the last two or three days to obtain the 
engraving of “ Sabrina,” the delivery of which 
began on Monday last. Maclise’s fine illus- 
trations of “ The Seven Ages” are all engraved, 
and in progress of printing———-A medal in 
honour of Bankes, the sculptor, has been de- 
termined on. The council have selected a 
fine antique tazza from the British Museum to 
be produced in cast-iron. The bas-relief of 
Christ entering Jerusalem has been very suc- 
cessfully engraved by the ruling process (or 
anaglyptograph), and is ready for press.—— 
Some time ago Prince Albert directed the 
council to have prepared for him a set of the 
bronzes and statuettes which have been issued 
by the Art-Union. This has been done, and 
last week one of the officers of the society ac- 
companied them to Buckingham Palace, when 
his Royal Highness was pleased personally to 
express great satisfaction. 

Tesay’s PLANNING RuuE.—Mr. Tebay’s 
scales, sold under this title, have the great 
advantage over those generally in use, that 
the number of scales required are all contained 
on one simple strip. of wood, arranged so that 
each scale of divisions reads to the edge of the 
rule, so that the required distances may be 
“set off” with a pencil, and the use of the 
compasses dispensed with, All the scales are 
arranged according to equal subdivision, thus : 
8 on the $th scale is equal to 4 on the #th, 
2 on the 4, and 1. on the 1-in. scales. The 
10ths and 12ths, subdivisions, are at opposite 
ends of the rule, so that all the scales of each 
class. may be read off the edge, from the 
smallest scale to the largest, by merely re- 
versing the rule sideways, which is easily done 
in the left hand, being that in which the rule 
is held when tised. They must be cheapened, 











Per. TesTimoniAL.—As no parties have 
applied to me for any information, perhaps you 
would afford me the opportunity through your 
columns to state, with reference to a recent 
paragraph in your journal, that all the sums 
orwarded here (50/. odd), and which were 
regularly acknowledged in the Morning Adver- 
tiser, are forthcoming at a moment’s notice. 
I have stated this fact, in print, over and over 
again. Further, I have invited anonymous 
inquirers to favour me with a call any evening 
about nine o’clock; and when there were 
names and addresses, I wrote to the parties 
soliciting interviews. Not one person accepted 
the invitation, Having been connected with 
the Morning Advertiser some third of a cen- 
tury, and having now been its editor for seve- 
ral years, I apprehend that nobody has any 
very serious ying about the safety of the 
money. It is too late to regret that I con- 
sented to receive such sums as might be sent 
to this office; but, as I have also often inti- 
mated, I shall be most grateful to the sub- 
scribers, or any of them, if, they can devise 
some plan to terminate the affair satisfactorily, 
and close the responsibility of yours, &c.— 
Joun Scotr.— Morning Advertiser Office, 
14th March, 1850. 

Survey or EDINBURGH ON THE OrRpD- 
NANCE Scaue. — Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, have been engaged 
for several years on a survey of that city, on 
the scale of 5 feet to 1 statute mile, and have 
just now completed it, and issued the first 
engraved sheet of the map. It will occupy in 
the whole 60 sheets of double elephant paper. 
The sheet completed relates to the centre of 
the city, and gives not merely every public 
building, but every house and outbuilding with 
the greatest clearness. It is surveyed and 
drawn by Mr. Andrew Lancefield ; the outline 
by Mr. Alex. Adie, Mr. W. Jardine, and Mr. 
P. Johnston, under the direction of Mr. James 
Jardine. It is well engrayed by Messrs. 
Johnston. Some arrangement should be made 
between the publishers and the Ordnance 
Board, who are about. to commence the survey 
of Edinburgh, as otherwise time and money 
must be wasted. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SociETY.— 
At a meeting held on the 6th inst., Mr. E. H. 
Strype read a paper on “The Analogies and 
Sympathies of the Fine Arts.” In the course 
of it. he made some remarks on the word 
“‘suggestiveness” in art. A white post, he 
said, on a lonely road on a dark night would call 
up widely different associations to the different 
travellers. To the nervous and timid it was a 
footpad disguised to rifle him; to the romantic, 
a houseless woman in distress; to the super- 
stitious, with its vanishing and recurring, it 
was, peradventure, a spirit from another world; 
to the choleric and fearless it was something, he 
cared not what, and he forthwith ran his head 
against it; whilst to the peasant accustomed to 
the road it was simply what it was—a post. The 
suggestiveness was not in the post, but in the 
darkness, the time, the situation, the want of 
knowledge, and the mind of the observer. It 
was precisely so with many works of art. He 
contended, that to create, in the proper sense 
of the word, was not in the power of man; all 
that he could do was to discover, to unfold, 
and to combine. , 

EXHIBITION oF Art at Botton.—By 
the exertions of Mr. Rothwell, the local 
secretary to the London Art-Union, an exhi- 
bition of the Art-Union prize pictures and 
bronzes, proposed by him to be made there for 
the benefit of the public baths and the dispen- 
sary, has been converted into a very successful 
general exhibition for these. charitable pur- 
poses, by. help of liberal. picture-loans rom 
gentlemen in the town and its vicinity, Nearl 
600 valuable works of art have been exhibited, 
in the outset at 1s, a-head, afterwards at 6d., 
and ultimately at 3d., to enable the, wari 
classes of Bolton to enjoy a treat. e rooms 
are still nightly crowded, and yielding a cleat 
profit. of 30/. a-week, besides donations to. the 
amount of seyeral, hundred pounds, so that 
both of the. institutions. aided will be greatly 
benefited, and the advancement of the arts 
much promoted. é 

IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
—Mr. J. M. Heath, of Hanwell, has taken out 
a patent for subjecting iron, in a granular 


state, to a welding heat, when a with 





and will then doubtless come into use. 


manganese and carbon. 
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Prosecrep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 10th April, for 
the erection of a chapel and other works at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent-road ; 
by a date not specified, for the erection of six 
carcasses and the completion of four otherhouses 
near Holloway,—also for the erection of two 
houses and shops in Hackney-road; by 26th 
inst., for constructing 525 feet of brick sewer 
and other works in Piccadilly; by 23rd inst., 
for enlarging, reseating, and restoring Little 
Harrowden Church, Northamptonshire, and 
erecting new schools there; by 26th, for 
the erection of a goods warehouse at Brad- 
ford for the Midland Railway Company; 
by 26th, for a supply of blue whinstone for 
the Renfrewshire turnpike roads; by 10th 
April, for two cast-iron purifiers with valves, 
sieves, and connections complete, to be erected 
at the works of the Bristol and Clifton Gas- 
light Company; by 28th inat., for forming, 
making, culverting, &c., 1,500 yards of new 
streets at Wolverhampton; by 9th April, for 
a supply of turn-tables for the Great Northern 
Railway; by 28th inst., for the supply of 400 
12-inch socket pipes, &c., for the Coventry 
Gas Company; and by 9th May, for the erec- 
tion of works on portions of the Great Northern 
Railway, near Newark and Retford. 

Rattway Jortrines.—The London and 
North-Western have subscribed 500/. to the In- 
ternational Exhibition. As with the Architects’ 
Institute, a question has been raised as to the 
power of the Company legally to do so.——At 
the late half-yearly meeting of the Chester and 
Holyhead, Fh chairman, Captain Moorsom, 
said he hardly knew whether to congratulate 
or to condole with the shareholders on the 
occasion. The Menai Straits may have been 
“emg the Government and the public may 

ave been saved some 60,000/. a-year in the 
acket service, and the passage to Dublin from 
ndon shortened by four hours; but the 
Company itself had gained nothing, and worse 
than nothing, for they had not even the credit 
of having performed a great public service. 
They had been put to an expense of 200,000/. 
towards the harbour of refuge at Holyhead, by 
the threat that, unless they did, it would be 
undertaken by Government. Certain nego- 
tiations, however, were pending, and he must 
be silent. After a somewhat noisy discussion, 
a resolution was passed agreeing to a Bill now 
before Parliament for powers to lease the line 
to the London and North-Western.——The 
Bill proposed by Mr. Ricardo to establish 
regulations for traffic provides, that companies 
be required to stop passenger trains, and to 
provide them at junctions, under a penalty of 
501, Companies to be bound to attach at 
junctions carriages of other companies, con- 
taining a certain number of passengers; and 
trains arriving after time to be forwarded at 
the expense of the company causing such irre- 
gularity. Proper accommodation to be pro- 
vided for goods and passengers at junctions. 
When two places are connected by two or more 
railways, passengers to be booked by the 
shortest route, under a penalty of 10/. Goods 
waggons to be forwarded, if required, and 
minerals also within twelve hours after notice. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ExursiTion will 
be held during the months of August and 
September, as stated in our advertising 
columns. 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—A 
new discovery has been made by Mr. W. S. 
Thomas, of Norwich, New York, called the 
electro-thermic telegraph. Letters patent were 
granted to Mr. Thomas on February 12, 1850. 
This instrument is said to possess all the ad- 
vantages of Morse and Bain’s, and to be in 
some respects far superior. Mr. Thomas, it 
is said, does not use the magnet, or decompose 
a salt, but works on an entirely new principle, 
never before applied to telegraphing, and 
placed beyond litigation. The principle is 
caloric, generated and controlled by the gal- 
vanic battery, and the operator, it is asserted, 
is enabled to transact twice the amount of 
business in the same time as with any telegraph 
now in use——The Austrian Government, it 
appears, has opened to public use the electric 
telegraph between Vienna and Oldersburg : 
the way is thus now open from Vienna to 
Berlin. —— The French National Assembly 
Committee have approved the principle of the 
Bill for opening the French fines of electric 
telegraph, 





Cure or Smoxy Curimneys.—I beg 
leave to say my experience is corroborative of 
the efficacy of the system of contraction at the 
bottom of the flue, and the reverse at the top: 
I have tried it in many cases for the last dozen 

ears, and it has invariably succeeded. The 
ast cure I effected on this principle was a 
drawing-room chimney of a detached cottage, 
where the draught down the chimney was so 
strong as to drive the flame as well as smoke 
into the room. The plan I adopted was to cut 
into the back of the chimney immediately 
above the fireplace, and insert two chimney- 
pots,—a small and a large one,—applying the 
small end of the least downwards nearest the 
fire, and the larger one the same manner on 
that, which carried it to where the flue was of 
its regular size. It may be asked why the small 
aperture in the register did not have the 
desired effect? I answer that the chamber 
formed by the gathering of the flue imme- 
diately above the register is a receptacle 
for the smoke, which is driven into the room 
by the least wind, or a partial vacuum 
may be created, into which the cold air rushes 
from the top to restore the natural equilibrium. 
And I would beg leave to suggest, with a!l due 
respect to our architects, to set out the 
wyths of the flues 9 inches instead of 44 
inches, so that when they start the shaft, the 
flue being 9 inches by 9 inches, might batten 
on the inside gradually to 12 inches by 12 
inches when finished. A desire to abolish 
those architectural marplots, those vile zinc 
monstrosities which disfigure so many of our 
edifices, public and private, by leading others 
to test the system, will be my excuse for making 
this communication.—A Wonnsie BrIck- 
LAYER. 

OPENINGS IN THE CitTy.—It has often 
occurred to me that advantage should be taken 
of any casual openings to improve the public 
ways ; and not to let slip one, which I perceive 
at present fitted to subserve the object in view, 
I beg to allude to the pulling down of a large 
pile of buildings in Bell-yard, Gracechurch- 
street, where the Cross Keys Inn used to be; 
and it is to be hoped, that now so much space 
is vacant, care may be taken not to crowd 
buildings on to the same spot. I suggest, that 
instead of a dingy dark court-yard, surrounded 
with blind alleys, there should be a break in 
the continuous line of brick and mortar facing 
Gracechurch-street, and that, in the space thus 
thrown open by the pulling down of houses, a 
nicely flagged square, or “ place,” as the 
French have it, should be allowed to grow up. 
The width to be sufficient to give light to 
rooms looking into the said square or “ place,” 
from houses on each side, and that there be no 
projections, in order that the windows from 
the first floor upwards should command the 
thoroughfare in Gracechurch-street. On the 
ground-story there might be a range of pro- 
jecting shops, which would not interfere with 
the upper windows commanding the street 
(Gracechurch-street), nor prevent their being 
let, whilst these shops might be themselves 
well lighted from dome roofs, as well as from 
their front windows.—Crvis. 

Tuk Masons’ STRIKE AT GRIMSBY 1s 
still, we regret to say, unsettled. The cause 
appears to have been the refusal of the con- 
tractors to return to the 5s. a-day given before 
the short-day reduction to 4s. 6d., their al- 
leged intention being on the contrary to reduce 
the wages still further. 

District Surveyors’ CHarGceEs.—Differ- 
ing from my friend Mr. Baker, I think you 
have with great kindness and judgment (for 
which you deserve the thanks of the district- 
surveyors) forborne to give the name of one 
who has been convicted by the official referees 
and the Board of Works of making exorbitant 
charges. But for this Mr. Baker finds fault 
with you, fearing lest the censure given 
anonymously might fall upon him. I have no 
such fear; nor do I wish to defend the system 
of charges in question; but still, as a district 
surveyor, I offer you my thanks for the 
delicacy Bi: have shown in your report of the 
case, and I do think that Mr. Baker, who is so 
vehement in his condemnation, does not 
sufficiently bear in mind the difficulties attend- 
ing the introduction of a professedly difficult 
Act into a new district. & ity becomes us 
all, but more especially when a , 
ings are made manifest.—Epw.C, HAKEWILL. 


Craig’s-court, Charing-cross. 


rother’s fail- | of parties 





Dartrorp.—On the 17th instant the 
in Dartford Church was re-opened. Dur; 
the past winter the instrument has been m 
enlarged ; and to avoid obstruction to the fing 
Decorated west window, and to forward other 
improvements in the church, it has und 
an entire reconstruction. The restoration or 
reconstruction of the window in the vestry. 
room progresses. Little doubt exists in ps 
writer’s mind that this window was altered 
during the reign of King Henry VII., from g 
triple Early English window to a Perpendi. 
cular, and hence the weakness which caused i 
to fallin last year. Care has been taken of 
the nearly perfect collection of Oxford albg 
hitherto kept in this room, and during the 
restoration they have been removed to the 
Armoury. In this Armoury the fittings put 
up during the Commonwealth still remain, 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO ARCHITECTS.—The 
Town Council of East Retford have announced 
their determination to have a corn exchange, 
and to give, for “ the best plan ” (not forget. 
ting “ specifications and estimates”), the mu. 
nificent sum of three guineas (note the gen. 
tility of the odd shillings); for the second 
best, only one guinea less; the remaining 
guinea to be thrown away upon the third! 
Architecture is looking up amongst the wise 
men of East Retford.—We almost forgot to 
warn all and sundry, by the way, that “the town 
council of East Retford ” have also determined 
* not to give anything for plans not deserving 
of merit,’—such plans certainly not being de- 
serving of payment at least, in the face of 
others whose own merit must constitute their 
best,—since it will be their only,—payment or 
solatium at East Retford. 

Tue Society oF BRITISH ARTISTS will open 
their exhibition tothe public on Monday. The 
collection is thought to be above the average 
degree of merit. Mr. Hurlstone has two very 
good works; Mr. Herring some beautiful bits; 
Mr. Baxter an excellent head of Mr. Clint, 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Noble, Mr. Percy, 
Mr. Anthony, and others, exhibit some good 
specimens of their art. 

THe Roman Remains 1n MOUvLsHAM, 
recently excavated by Mr. French, consist of 
very perfect specimens of massive and appa- 
rently vitrified walling, and portions of two 
chambers, in one of which six pilce, formed of 
fourteen tiles each, have been exposed to view. 








TENDERS 


For a Sugar-house for Messrs. Wainwright and Gadesden, 
Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields; Mr. R. Suter, architect: 


Munday -....ccccsssesccccesccocs 4,448 
MIE UcedsalseceeRierenessweraaee 4,439 
PIPEP oo ceccrrcccccccccssccceece 4,433 
Hayward and Nixon.........ss0e8 4,277 
Lawrence and Son........sesecess 4,172 
MINE 6d citivecevsiet 00.00¥00bs &0e he 4,105 
GHMAGO aes cacti b ec ke eeE Ces 4,100 
Little and Sons .....ecescseeeeess 4,096 
MINES opine 6.00.0 viens Cand pape 4,080 
Winsland and Holland .......... 3,999 
Lock and Nesham  .........e000 3,990 
PRM sv akicccstat nn becdecoenens 3,986 
Ashby and Horner .........+e00¢ 3,945 


Lee and Son ......cesecscorcvece 
Quantities taken out by Marsland and Meakin. 





For a Parsonage-house at Wheatley, Oxfordshire; Mr. 
Lamb, architect :— 


Mackrory.....ssecscevecccs 1,475 0 0 
Froud, Wheatley .......... 1,473 15 0 
Plowman and Luck, Oxford. 1,177 0 0 
Walker and Soper.......... 1,075 0 0 
ROOM icccd swiss cesgtice os1 0 0 
Bracher .....ccececessceee 974 0 0 
Symm, Oxford .....0...00 963 0 0 
Holland, Thame .......... 950 0 0 
Ludlow, Oxford (accepted)... 949 0 0 


————<#£~.,) 
——— 





BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIZAVAL ; 
Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth 
Century, and of some of the Arehitecturat 
Works of the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Gzo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
. Member of several Societies. 

Part VI. of this work, price 2s. 6d., is now ready, com 
taining Views of the Great Hall at the Euston Station of the 
London and North-Western Railway ; the General Meeting 
room at the same; the Mansion of H. I. Hope, Esq.» M.Px 
Piccadilly ; St. Barnabas’s College, Queen-street, Pimlico; 
Romsey Abbey Church ; the London Coal Exchange, Lowet 
Thames-street; the House of Francis I., Champs 
Paris; the Hotel Lacarriere, Paris; Font in the Madeleine, 
Paris: with descriptive Letter-press, and Details. 

Part VII. will be published May 1, and Part VIII. will 


complete the work. To prevent disappointment, the name 
ati intending to take the work when completed should 





be sent forthwith. i 
Published bt the Office of ‘The Builder,” 2 York-streth 


Covent Garden, or by order of any 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ er,??..* T. P.,” «6. J. R.,”? “*A Master of 
ean Old Subscriber,” ** Not a Common Council- 
man” (shall appear), “* F. 8.,’? ** J..G. H.,°* “ W.Y. PL” 
late for this number), “w.E. H.,” “Old M.P.,” 
te f (the book in question contains much curious 
and Ler matter, but our correspondent, being “a 
ng student,” may safely defer buying it until she hie 
an opportunity to look through it first. We are always 
gad, to find ladies interested in the matters of which we 
«“ p, B. (under our mark), ‘ Publicola”? (we are 
pot TF sceed to object to the selection of Hyde-park as the 
site of Industrial Bxhibition), “RK. L. S., os 6, BM. G.,! 
“ Beowulf, » 6 A Working Bricklayer”? (we ‘believe the brick 
in question has been registered), ‘* T. S,”’ (we see no advan- 
to compensate for increased expense), “‘ P. H. H.”’ 
(declined, with many thanks), ‘‘ T. P.’? (apply to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Education, Whitehall), ‘* W. 
2A: “8. H.,” “* D. H.,” Birmingham, So 55 ho? O An 
Amateur,” «N. W.,? B. 9 (declined, with thanks: shall 
be returned), | “C.” (thanks: the article does not seem to 
contain anything new). —‘* Sections of the London Strata,’’ 

by R. W. Mylne, C.E. (Wyld, Strand, 1850.) 

“ Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to 
the “ Editor:” all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and noé to the Publisher. 





os aa 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONEY ON LOAN at £3 per Cent. 


um—ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
tolend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders r 


EWS! ! NEWS ! NEWS!—The best, 

enprt, and largest Rewnpa rin the world—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY ONDON N ‘PER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence beg tt parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample, 





(This day is published, price 1 


(PHE ART of LANDSCAPE ‘PAINTING 
n WATER COLOURS. 

By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM. Professor of Drawinz to the Ro: 
Naval School, and THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM gti Mem 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall. 

London : —— and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 


rtly will be published, 


7 . 
RACTICAL VENTILATION, as applied 
PUBLIC, DOMESTIC, and AGRICULT RAL 
STRUCTURES. being an elucidation of plans. and suggestions of 
easy application, for ventilating every species of architectural 
structure ; with remarks on heating, construction of fire-places, 
cure of smoky chimneys; and an appendix on the ventilation of 
ships, steam-boats, and railway carriages. 
By R. 8S. BURN, Architect, Manchester. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ‘and London. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIV. My eg Gace pet a tea intended for im 
servo are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
THURSDAY. =e 28th, and BILLS not Ser than SATURDAY, 
the 30th instant. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


In Qne very large Volume, 8vo., eins by ax ~ Saaae 
Thousand Engravings on Wood e 3i. 13s, 6d. 


AN ENC CYCLOPEDIA of “CIVIL 
ENGIN EREIEO. Historical. Theoretical, and Practical. 
y EDWARD CRESY, F.S.A., CE. 

“A subtenien in the history of engineering science is supplied 
by the publication of this remarkable volume. There is not a 
member of the community, from the highest engineer to the hum- 
blest sarverer, who will not find here mate: —— to enrich his mind 
and extend his knowledce.”—Jrish Rail: azette, 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS, 




















the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to sa 
wala the oy of St. Margaret and St. John the Neangeliel 
. ml o o, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
t. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mar ry le-Strand, and St. 
Bs “Novel £ Garden. ~% amount of each Loan is not to exceed 
1001, is to cr tear interest after the rate of per cénit. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the foxeowor with two sureties. 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
Pr vained by app lying personally. between the hours of Ten and 
Mhree o’clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Great eae -street, St. James’s Park. 
By order, RD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 
nonth, to consider such appiettions for loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the least before the first day of the month.—The 
sureties must be unexceptionable. 


ARCHITE CTURAL SURVEYING, 

DRAWING, and ESTIMATING.—EVENING INSTRUC- 
TION in aseries of private lessons; terms_moderate.—Apply to 
Mr. REID, personally, at his Offices, 33, Red Lion-square. 

















T0 ARCHITECTS. Pant Fae AND OTHER 


ME. THOMAS Ss. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours and author of 
“The emery Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of London asi » offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 

at ve Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
exentially necessary to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
Saphed fo 8 Ye manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
hfield-stree® moe 





O ARCHITECT 


R. EDWARD PARAIRE i is desirous of | ” 


meeting gentlemen who require coloured Architectural 
Drawings, Perspectives, Interiors, fp eae me &c., gotup. Out- 
lines of same, neatly coloured. with background, on terms that 
willassure approval. Mr E. P. further begs to state that he makes 
sconsideration in his charge should the competition prove unsuc- 
cessful—Address, Mr. E. PARAIRE, 16, Woodstock-st., Bond-st. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED— 


Specifications, Contracts, Agreements, Leases, Estimates, 
Accounts, Valuations, and other Documents Copied or Engrossed 
in a gh manner, at half the usual charges ee eceate 

aly sheet. Country communications prom “yd 
KERR, 13, Chich Rents, nn, 











ro STALON, Carver in Wood, 42, 


Berwick-street, Soho.—DESIGNS for ECCLESI ASTICAL 
hee ae followed with strict attention to character and spirit. 
, desks, lecterns, sediliz, altar-railings, poppy - Rooms, 

Poa organs-cases, &c., carved or manufactured complete. Also 
trasses, friezes, and enrichments for every style of domestic deco- 
ration. Cabinet carving in every variety; eccentric and fancy 


. turning, Trade orders promptly executed.—References to some of 


the most elaborate works in the kingdom. 


—— 





‘PUBLICATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—Members are hereby informed that PART ITI. 
for the first year a 30th April, 1849, is NOW READY. The 
first part for the second year has been forwarded to subscribers. 

embers in arrear are requested to remit the subscription (one 
guinea) forthwith, to the Local Honorary Secretaries ; the Hono- 
tary Treasurer, THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq., Bolton-gardens, 
Russe ussell-square; or to the Honorary Secretary, WYATT PAP- 
WORTH, Esq, 14 a, Great Marlborough-street.— March 13, 1850. 











Just published, price 4s., 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES for 1850, 


corrected throuchout, with numerous additions, and con- 
fining nearly 11,000 Prices and Memoranda, ame the whole of the 

wilding Act. with the Modifications of the Act. 
gordon: WEALE, 59, High Holborn; SIMPKIN, MAR- 
HALL, and Co., and GROOMBRIDGE, Paternoster-row ; the 
Office of “The Builder :” the Office of the Civil Engineer and 
itect Journal, 10, Fludyer-street, Westminster, and to be had 

of all Booksell llers. 





ust published 


A LARGE FOLIO WORK (65 sheets) of 


Gothi ORNAMENTS of varied Character and Periods, including 

‘ic, Flizabethan, — French, Renaissance, Greek, Roman, 

e tawn with much fidelity to stvle and date, and suitable 

Architects, Builders, Decorators, Designers, poarvers, Modellers, 

he connected with ornamental pursuits. 

JOHN WEALE. 59, High Holborn: ont J SACKSON and 
SONS, 49, 50, Rathbone-place. 








Just published. nriee ge, Ad... 


(COUNSEL toINVENTORS of IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the USEFUL ARTS. 
By THOMAS TURNER, of the Middle Temple, 
“ Tate PINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
mi methheihed op) and w-ighty counsel, with pleasant anecdote 


we mg Teader in a very agreeable manner the cream of 
wledge. ap well as a view of the Law and Practice of 


by the same Author, price 5s.. 


A TREN SE on COPYRIGHT in “DESIGN 
ier far far the most Feompiete and compretens 
pre ive treatise on the 


—Journal of 
andy little treating is is well Beene" Bees — Builder, 


Useful journal on the 
Nel BEDERICK ELS} SWORT He 19 1D, Chancery- Jane, 











THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
New Edition, in One My S.. way) ¥ 7 a ag Plates, and 349 


A TREATISE = : the. STEAM- ENGINE, 
in its Application to ie Mills, ‘Steam Navigation, and 
Railways. By the: Aeris CLUB. ee tat 
by SOHN BOURNE, C.E. 
“ The third odin? ot Mr. Bourne’s excellent work on the Steam- 
bn Sp 3-»--in it many improvements and additions to the former 
lication have been introduced, which will render it of still 
veeaher utility and interest.”— Mining Journal. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


In One very thick Vol. 8vo., price 2/. 10s., the Third Edition of 


D RE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing a clear 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Third Edition, cor- 
rected throughout; with 1,241 _ 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, 
MANUFACTORES, and MINES ; being the Second Edition of 
& =  Bapplement to Third Edition of his “ Dictionary.” 
v9. price 

let: TONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








MAUNDER’S POPULAK TREASURIES, 
New Editions, corrected and enlarged, — 10s, — work, fep. 
8vo., cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed 


HE TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY ; or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nat 
With 900 Woodeuts, “tos. “e ee 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline 


of Universal History ; sevarate Histories of every Nation. 10s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; com- 


prising above 12,000 Memoirs. 


THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 


SURY: a TRE Popular Encyclopedia. 


THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 


Library of Reference: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW EDITIONS a | davnure MENSURATION, LAND 
RVEYING, &c. 


Just published, Sos Baition with the addition ofa Treatise on 
elling, 12mo., price 6s. bound, 


A TREATISE on PRACTICAL 





By A. 

Kets nearly 700 Practical Examples anil 300 Woodcuts.— 

Byi the same Author, by Edition, B¥O.4 bay Plates, Woodcuts, 

and Field-book. price 

TREATISE ON PRACTICAL LAND-SUR- 
VEYING. Corrected and improved. with the addition of Plane 
Trigonometry, including the use of the Theodolite and Railway 
Surveying, =e Paqyeting. Levelling, Planning, Laying out 
Curves, &c., by T. BA 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I.. 53. KEY. 5s.—Part IL, 7s.6d. KEY. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 
1Tondon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Aree KEY TO COLENSO'S ARITHMRFIO, 
published, in 12mo., price 68. board 


2 al 

OLUT TONS to all the UNWORKED 
EXAMPLES in the ARITHMETIC of the Rev. J. W. 
COLENS®, M.A., Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, and late 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
By SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor o Keith's and Bonnycastle’s 

Mathematical Works, &c. 
Also. by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A., 


ARITEM EC Designed for the Use of Schools. 
New FE lition. 12mo.. e 4s. 6d. boards. 
ELEMENTS ‘of ALGEBRA. Part I. .12mo., 
4s, 64.— KEY. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. PartII. 12mo., 6s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete. 8vo., 


eS TXAMPLES i in ALGEBRA. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
4 EMSON’ S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 12mo., 


«The PROBLEMS separately, with Key. 12mo. 
*syfondon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


ROOFING FELT, as used by her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, the Royal Agricultural Society of England, the Swiss 
Gardens, Shoreham, Sussex, the Ra of Buccleuch’s and the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s Estates, the Leeds and Manchester, the 
London and North-Western, the ptm! and Manchester, the 
Chester and Holyhead, the Norfolk, and other Railways, the 
Corporation of the City of Edinburzh, the Birkenhead Dock Com- 
pany; and the Dock Trustees of Liverpool. Is a br eiets impervious 

rain, snow, and frost, and has been teste: a long and exten- 
sive experience in all climates, Saves half thet amber t d for 











TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
FURST. -RATE ORNAMENTS in 


PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and TiAe 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, eng f Vases, 
tore, Cone. | florated Poneiings. Gantilovers, } Brackets rosso, 


omer fer Chimney-Shatts Gos sats Ai Rasnante &e., &e. Centre 

shop font Prune iragnteady tr Stag ABET and SON, 
m Frenentl ways or fixii an 

aldo &c., 42, Parker-street Drury dane. : 


O CONSUMERS of PLASTER of PARIS. 


—The Advertiser is in a position to supply mes ehove antiche 
in quantity at extreme low rates.— Particulars be had o 
application.—Address, W. B. WILKINSON, Fradheseiresh, ‘New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 


CEMENT isready foruse,is eae in its application, and onl 
ONE-EIGHTH the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre-eminen 
ovet all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once 
on fres man cemeut or other ~~ HE ; is particularly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or din wie oan be beautified in any weather, 
at a trifling .—Sold in casks of 1, 3. and 3 cwt., at 8s., 158., an 
21s. each.—G. BELL and Co., 16, Basing. lane, Cheapside. 


ATKIN SON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine state, by the ome ‘ion J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, "Westminste 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal weneee, are ~~ loyed very "panel mouldings, 
place of wood for skirtings, oe traves, and panel mould 

or for in-door floo: » i of stone. bared y= iar properties 

of PARLAN Cement low of its being painted 0 

within afew hours of its application. —_ a render if - _ 














-street, iui are eo Patentees of KEENE’S 
eanink: Vou of PARIAN Cement. 


’ 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the we to Cement, but has the etyentage on over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used a a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situati ires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar er brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proves by 
trial to become harder and eeu 5 in . 8 a ons than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of is superior con- 
necting power, combined with its ernment ly hydraulic Properties, 
point it out as the fi materi: = gion gee - bank- 
rant walls, the lining of reservoirs, qh tee and baths, and for all 
th — ts ee where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


“Ran ufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 
solely 


ORTLAND CEMENT, 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
pee einen yy yg hy BORING AS St an a 
erence 
343 and 351 of “The ‘hater. for for accounts of EXPERIMEN NTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, gy “the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. is Cement has been 
roved for upwards of twenty years hy the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than my! other description of 
Secsent 3 it con a vegetate, oxvdate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected by any heric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike The x ye frost and heat. It is manufactured to set ia 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is Bs 
= the bay etors challenge competition.—Orders receiv: 
BINS ASPDIN, and emeter. at their Manufacto: factory 
N Meare Rent. ‘and their Wharf, Grea: ¢ Scotland-yard, ite! 
also at their Depdt, 46, Hanevercieen. Liverpool. 


REAVES’ S BLUE LIAS LIME, 


ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT, BLUR oage FLAG. 
GING STONE, and MARBL LE WORKS, W ARWICK 


is— 
Messrs. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, ; Paddington. 
Messrs, Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth 
Mr. J. Thompson. Back King-street, Manchester. 
Mr, i zie 1, Royal Bank ong, + eee. 
Mr. J. Harrison, Linenhall-street, Chester. 
r. T. E. Mycock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Mr, J, Bonehill, Berkley-st reet, Birmingham. 
And oa delivered by the Proprietor’s own boats to any part of 
om. 


the king 
MARTIN’S PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
S§ REQUIRED. 


This invaluable aK. has now been before the public so many 
ears, and obtained so high a a in the estimation of all whe 
ave used that it is to on its merits. 

EVENS and SON however feel called upon Lect ly 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for i ity 
ternal use, there will be found a Lay of 16} per cent. in material 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in a of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, be’ 
less than one-tenth of the ry <¢ La cements of a similar eins 
therefore worked with lity. making t roe the evor- 
mous saving of full ik IRTY. ie PER CENT. ; its advan- 

es therefore cannot admit of dou 
wepenimens showing its beauty, hardness, and ap wpltcabitity to * 
nd ornamental purposes, may be seen ; and the Cement, in 
ome quantity, obtained” of ears BT EVENS and SON, at their 
Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London. ~Manufactory, 
Derwent Mill, Derby. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs, J. & XK. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelli ng in Wood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used ee the premaies®, i] ioe beg A 3 C pond 
about ten thousand yards superficial. 
walls, and as = Ae upon ky ty a4 and reer cee with 
the most satisfactory result, I feel it also nomuuts to 
observe, that wired plasbeter’s work was almost invariably follow up 
on the next day & the painters, thereb: 4 enabling ag to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore. 
opinion, that the use of thisnew is a most fvaluable feature 
in seen ae oon, and fully justifies that which I was 
understa it was an extraordinary material. I thi Takit 
right to od el that Iam at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another e of buildi: =e time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost impo: 
» 4 JNO. WALLEN, ‘Architect, “London. 
To Messrs. Chas. oy toe Sons, Manufact 
Elms. 


J OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


TUCCO WASH, CEMENT, ond PAINT.—“he attention 
oft the trade and the public generally / is solicited to these very ex- 
ce’ a, — well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bilit ousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. THE PER- 
AWEN WASH, as a substitute for common lime- r water- 
be % an article which has long been wenntes 92 pr and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but ma’ to any other; 
is perfectly “ary in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is¥ 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non. 


is , admirably adapted for railway a union workhouses, 
arene &e. fe eaticiens to cover, o with 





























urers, 








slates ; can be laid on with great facility by farm servants, or un- 


practi 
And PONDER & SEAT to prevent radiation of heat and sound, 
for which pi as been extensively applied to churches. 
INODOR: OUS Fl cRLT, the cheapest and most effectual prepa- 
ration for preventing paper-ha: ngings from being injured by dam 
walls. Price one Desmy per square foot. Samples and testimon 
~—-" nag on m applicat 





~P ite FELT, of superior make, at very reduced 
pri Rat RTL the radiation of heat, and deadening sound ; 
and 8. {iP SHEATHING FELT. 

CROGGON and COMPANY, 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 








mpeg Joa THE Ch Mi MENT, from the great redue- 

4 the 
tion in price, & “nd its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, pl 5 ow = Cake peng hte ef ay 


inted or 
ks, or nen Bnd om soon, Becomes as as stone ; 
‘deaned wit s brash and water. "he me merits of the 


PAINT s Cs well known for its appltcatiga to stucco work of all 
ex’ 


ospectuses, and hag F formation be obtained, li. 

and evi on 

vation to the Sole PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 33, 
A liberal » dt to wholesale 





Steel-yard, U. T 
dealers. _ 
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HE BUILDER. 
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EANE, DRAY, & DEANE’S PATENT 
Ags "LUMP STOVE, adaptel to the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and library, has three pa Ay and tne apne which 
entitle itt to allie oom] and which ha’ 
the public preference. First, 
Fire Lump, together with a _chimney-pis 
cat of a common stove by itself 


ado) the expense of coal 
sides, and bottom of the Patent Fire Lump Stove are all in 
bottom grating, and the only metallic substance 
about it which comes in contact with the fire is the bars, 
fire part of the stove is so constructed that, 
drops toa centre. The Patent Fire Lump Stove has the unqualified 
recommendation of the first architects of the day. 


DEANE, DRAY,and DEANE, London Bridge. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Korister ie sa 8 arid sey 
Lette nee, tits: ‘Oireoler Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
mn, nore yand bright ft hte 


3 ft. 6 
3-feet Cot Ran 





in., 31. 7: 4 ft., 31. 1 
tage ges, with Oven ‘and Back-Boller, 35s, Fe 
3-feet sclf-acting ditto ditto, 36s. each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 5s, per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
ae. tg a 10d, —s 1s. 2d, 8 8d. per 1,000 


10d. 

Boot Sheet Fi Floor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 528. 

' cen ga we 

4s. 4008. 5s. 6d. 78. 83 10s. 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S SRO MORGESY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


LARK’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, 
RANGE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, - ugg ee 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2)d per inch. 
Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
Three-feet Self-acting Cottage 4 Best Self-acting 
with Wrought Bars and Cast Katn-wa 8s, each, 


9d. ink. 
x *; inch, 
Gutters, 4 inch, 9d. per yard. 
Best Cut A ad and xem 
158. 14s. 6d. 19s, 6d. owt. 
1h rT} * Oe 3 inch, 
Sheet an Flooring Brads, 11s. yor ons. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per cwt. Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. pe ont. 
eae a ie Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best furniture, 
pai spin 
6-inch $-bolts Ward “Round Mortise, with best furniture and 
patent spindles, 2s. 9d. each. 
Improved Bow Latches, with best furniture, 7s, a-dozen. 


P.8.—A List of Locks, Bolts, and other Ironmongery, on appli- 
cation. 





cwt. 
ec. 








O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 


es OTHERS. — Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s 


Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
15s, us 6d. 14s. 13s, 13s. per owt. 
1} 2 24 8 inch. 


Cross. net Hinges, ver dozen pair. 
2s. 9d. =3 3d. 6s. 88. 

10 a 38 18 Win 
Best Bright Tower ee per doz. 

eae eet ser eee: dd. 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 


a. be "i 9 in. 
 iaedeieales 
oa. 1g cs ld, 1s. . 1s. h per yard, 


a nines Glue, 388. pas cwt, 
ast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d. per doz. 
a for bond, 81. 10s. per ton, 
ih Wei; ghts, 5s. Pers ewt. 
TERMS—NET CASH. 


A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Irommmotasers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 

Sends, ,Broa-stree, Bloomsbury. a 

NTS FOR LEA’S P. 
MORTISE LOCKS AND. BOLTS, 





| aor ater cee heked 
bat u 
teeta ptiatae Mes Okc | © 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HUBB'S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 


P DOORS and FRAMES, for by Rooms, 
stock of the above, of all e in manner, = | 
s ifferent fitted with CHUBB'S reser DE- 


stre 
'ECTOR LOCKS,. throwing from two to twen' its, constant 
0 TTRICPROOF 8. Bapiss of erery 


a sale, at very moderate prices. 

and Patent Detector and Latches for all a 
Cc. etek, and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul’s hurch- 
yard, London. 


INDOW SASH LINE —R. S$. 


NEWALL and CO’S PATENT COPPER WIRE CORD 
ie: sor very extensively used for window sash line, the advan’ 
that it is cheaper, much more durable, about half the 
pe = it, and one-sixth — nga of common hempen rope, 
Brass Axle Pulle Fe: Zs ee 
COPPER WIR. GHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
GILT AND PLATED ry ORD FOR HANGING PICTURES. 
bs mage ig > ND FOR FENCING IN PARKS, RAILWAYS, &c. 
Office, 130, d, Lon on 5 Ware ouse, Brunswick: , Black. - 
wall; Manufactory, Gat on-Tyne. 


ATENT WROUGHT NAILS. — These 

Nails are submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, 

and Ship-builders, as being superior to any others, and cheaper. 

pie Bot] the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
uniformity of make. The flat pointed rose nails are 

=, recommended wherever = or other ‘hard wood is peed: 


permet dies peiaes, Oy Ais tired 0 bo and wili 
drive we into the hard weed without thing it tt, and their heads 
being rery strong do not fly off. The satent ught nails may 
be had ofall iron mongers and a stock bf them is} ken t at the ware- 
houses of the agents, H HIGGS and GEORGE, olesale Iron- 
mongers, 179, Borough, London. 


r| TRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
ck-lane, St. Luke’s). te J. JONES having made taddi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the 
he = now supply them ~~ Plain and Ornamental I 
ay Le ay mm Window Guards, 
Vergndahs, Ornamen: ‘Bales ans Staircases, a 
nelosures, Trellis Pan . Lam = | other Re nas Shag 
levers, Newel ome iss set ork. ly and 


Backs and Troughi nar 
eights, Furnace Bars, Sto’ 























Water Pipes and Gu 
Ranges, &c., always in cose ee 


T0 GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 


STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on d a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
sizes, with the usual ‘connections 1p! columns, girders, and 
all ‘description of castings contracted fo’ 

Their stock of soot? for "GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for vasiety and lowness of price: be ne range, re- 
fister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, O. and 

alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven babes 9 sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, & 
list of prices, and books of drawings for he's i. of iron- 

ed on application. 





By "> 


HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
No. 3, Mansion-house-plac 
Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and othe 
ir patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PU. a 
ZINC, which, from its action bein; ng ¢ chemically true, y, 
PERMANENTLY Fe RUST. The process soe a le to 
all sorts of 4 work vasew at os or mae ht) ins ete ting 
. ters, oors, or 
eg ee ge ye vd blinds, skylight 
a chimney Pe cisterns, screws, na’ ~ de 
c., &c., &e. The Compan ee ly GAL- 
VAN auD ‘TRON: or to GALVAN IZE every ra on “7 im 
work, in any quantity Particulars and 
Offices of the Company, 3, ansion- house- pines. tome 
izing Works, M oplar. IN |, Secretary. 
N.B. This Company's patent appli -e to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the ‘sheds _ at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterlon Station yeliapine 
to the London and North-Weste rn Railway Company at Liverpool, 
= numerous other railway stations, &c., &., with the most per- 
fect success, 








(ad 





7 _BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
undermentioned on the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY. at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equall low. Orders saeaaet upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. hor 
nches, 


2 23 
Cast Butts......seccsess 5s. 3d. 7s, 6d. 11s, per 6 ys 
Cut Clasp... ... Bd. 7d. 18, Sd. “18. 8d. per 
4d. = ue = } 000. 


is. a. é 108 9d, per gross 
2 3 Inches, 
10$d. 1s, 1d. per yard. 





Nos. 3 
Patent Line .... “. 
Rain Pipe...... 9d 


[RON ROOFING WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK. 
Office,—3 4, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTEE 
Of the Co: Iron Bea: Onions and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF IRO OOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Chie! 
THE PATENT GAL {NIZED IRON. 
This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron pon & for Rattway Srta- 
TIons and Dockyarps, at home and ab Farm Bul.pinas, 
Fa , GASWORKS, WAREHOUSES, &e. ; SUGAR-HOUSES, EGASS 





De Giroe, tr tele WAREH OUS E.— 


4 GRICE, begs te call the siuition of Builders and others, 
noted Stove Grate and Ir War 
WaLWORTH ROAD, LONDON. 


Cut Sheet pias ye Beate, se 9d. per cwt. 
12s. 6d. cwt. 





tn betel * . 


15s, lds. 6d. 14 13s; 
lk 1h 2} 8 in. 
nn Rain Water ne 
9d, al a yard, 


3 in. 
Iron Gutter, 4 4 9d. B gt yard Air Bricks, 3s. per doz. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. owt. Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 

. ae pane 2 = Looks. | Scotch Spring, best patent furniture® 


eifnctiug Kitchen Range, with oven and Boiler. 
36 inches, 36s. each. 40 inches, 40s. each. 
Elliptic Stove, Double roan, , 23d. per inch. 


ter Sto 
H ATER KPPARATUS, on improved principles. 
Pallisade, Balconies, Bell-hanging, &., and orkenen sent to all 


parts of the country, 
GRICE’S Smithery and Iron Warehouse, 18, Walworth-road. 


Goods delivered within four miles, 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, 


J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ and Boobbyer, at their Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, and 
Nail Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, 
for the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders , 
&c., at wholesale prices. 


Best Cut Fest Flooring Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
‘ine Cut as and Rose. 
15s. lds. Hy 13s. per cwt, 
1s 1f 7 ite 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
or ho 1s. 7d. os. oo. B. per dozen. 
pat Patent Sash Rg 
sf 4s. oa. . se va 3 10s, 9d. per gross. 
Gast Lath Nails, 08 r owt. Sash Weights, 5s. owt. 
FP Rt set pgmehe 


hg cuanaee VENTILATORS. 
% yy S8inches . 


An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, ‘ke. 
An extensive cts omg ~ | pate ing 4 Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 


SOeeeeeeeeseeeeeresese 


Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
qin Doar Parivare in chi ber, i ay, bafhalo: 
horn, brass, &c., with F Sngersinten, [pulls snd Levens on onlie, 


for LEAs PATENT MORTISE 
ventors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTION LOOKS Boe 


and CorreE-sHEps, STORES, DWELLINGS. and Lee Rekengen in 
the East and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the weeia 3 Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 


ad to 
e cottage $0 mansion. Several stoves 
to be so! Sasbert price. of tas 1 








ENNINGS’ PATENT SHOP SHUTTER 
SHOES and ¥ ASTR TERS, DIA = ow 
COCKS, and WATER CLOSETS, can be had th 2 
ber or jeune r. The o no pen 1 
WARNE NS, Crescen' Jew: ra end seas 

J BNNINGS, Patentes. 29, Great Charlotte-street, B 
—Deseriptive drawings and testimonials sent free, on applica 








70 BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Mann. 


fact irene ers, Bos. 53, cs om 
Strand. Htablie 


ed 1 Sas anu 

ap ae ofp dl irae UstiNG DoOW FURN NITeR 
an of 
LATING C CHIMNEY VA VES. ‘S'VERTL 

HART and SONS solicit the —- of Builders, House Deoo. 
rators, Smiths, Doon FURNT &o, to their extensive and welj 
selected La agh of bel URNITURE in every Fo ae oy to en 
en suite wi finger, pines, bell-pulls, levers, &., an: 

Loaey 4 and 4 pe ap in fom Bn rim, drawback pep 
cabin c., of a ies, inclu Barron’s, Brama| 
and Pitt's Patent. To'the ei ” by Oh 

ie tae TRON MONGERY, wrought and cut nails, soreys 


es, bolts, &. &c. 
miMkAss FOUNDRY—Bell cranks ofall descriptio comic pl 
eer it oe by etd rouse be handles, desk and hat Talis, window 
o! 
R SPRINGS Fy HINGES, including Redmund’s, 
Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s 5 patents, sat 
WINDOW ad D FITTINGS of the most approved principle, 
BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for —— they are 
AGEN NTS. 8 as 4 as for all inventions of merit as soon 


HART ‘ond i hetad aware that the oper a = ablish NET 
Lie is injurious to the interests of diye are 
to follow it, but at the same time wah beg to assure 


friends mh _ } eke petons shall be equally as low as those of any other 
ble house. 





UNERAL FEATHERS— 
TO UNDERTAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET. 


Fen oly lh of yg FE og og? fore 
e e that they have RE. 
their FEATHER Bl BUSINESS from Church erent Boo fo, 
po nme City (near the Mansion House), where all orders 
fature be received, and punctually attended to in town or cae 


EVANS’S MINERAL OXIDE PAINTS, 
Offices, 8, Philpot-lane, London. 


Stone or —_ oxide ofzinc.......... 

—— oxide of lead 
Dark « brown, oxide of iron ous 20s. 
Packages of 1 cwt. and upwards are not St 


These one preparations of the Mineral Oxide Paints will be found 
more durable, and at the same time more economical, than an 
other paints. Th ited to ene the surfaces to whii 
they 2 may, be a bo ee against rust, dry = and decay. They are 

heric action, gases, and salt water. Direodous 
bre seen are v affixed te to every package. 


GUTTA PERCHA PAPER.—The known 
quality of Gutta Percha for —o damp, makes it pre- 
ferable to every other vegetable substan @ fini for dap 
walla, The une manngrin witch the bo shes of pean 

e Gui ercha, renders article of ay 
tion to athe vp. and complete in its effects when there. 
ne t JEFFREY and ALLEN’S Paperhangiag 
actor write aan High street. 
Par REY and ALLEN continue to supply the Trade with 
block and machine-made paperhangings, combining elegance of 
design with good workmanship ip andl low prices. 


APER-HANGINGS.—C OTTERELL, 


BROTHERS, No. 500, New Oxford-street, London, -- 
the attention of Architects and Builders to their superior and im- 
ortant oo of FRENCH and ENG ae 1 B.. PAPER. 
ANGIN The stock, which i wg extensive, hrpces ote 
iseaigiin'e of papershe: fro e amples "te Ah 4 m 
finished in use, and will be found | in chaste aae* 
nious colouring well adapted to the improving taste es public, 
and at prices quite in eegpetanes with The eomnotnicn spirit Pot the 
times. The specimens of panel designs, or decorations for 4 
and ceilings, are well worth the inapertion of —_ of taste; by 
novel arrangement they are fitted so that the finished ol effect ats & 
room may be seen at a glance ; strict attention is paid to architec 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations of form and colour, 
often so ——_ deficient in this class of designs. The show- 
rooms are constantly open to v’ rs, at 500, New Oxford-street, 
London; end i intl the west of Rashad, at Bristol and Bath. 








25s, nc ewt, 
25s. 


eeserceee eeerecee 














A WHYTOCK, 494, 
- Bg Oe. "tendon, 


respectfully 

Beacon and the oulli, that he has 
removed to the pre as above, 
where he has on sale a complete 
variety of BATHS, all manufactured 
of Morewood and Rogers’s Patent 
Galvanized Tinned tote yy beg 
panying s) represen a 

a Shower, and Springing Bath con- 
bined, w' ich & AW. has secured by 
registration. 

It costs no more than the old- 
fashioned Shower Bath, while from 
its simplicity it is free from liability 
of getting out of order. 


A. W. continues to supply 
PLAIN 4uD cD SQReoeaTap 
G; 

















and Houses a» of 
an Patent Meta’, 


*CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 


COLONIES. 


WORKS.5. 5, ew. 
4 ET-RO EW- 





QTEVENS and SON, GAS ENGINEERS, 
4 BRASS FOUNDERS, aid CONTRACTORS ® 
the ERECTION of GAS WORKS. iailatee of APPARATUS of 
FITTINGS oF eon ao wee MANUFACTURE Rider 'he seltin te 
wri cay Ww fs or pu' ote 4 


Beles, pi 


rriages slgnalmen. varnetile 
ne, pupil § + &c. Are! 4g ey esigns 
1 be in wax or comnpousion. by. artists on 








APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHERS 


Manufactary for » lish, and Sactonee I eat = 
Jpench Pa; per bangin all materials co 

The P; -] . ed Decora‘ ons apt fitted up on the mos of ate 
range of show-rooms, givin: one view a drawing or dining: 
furnished fit for cooupation: 


LIST OF PRESENT pegged 
Painted marble, ag aaa and oak papers . 
Superior bed-room pa; 
Satin ground —" or bed -rooms, drawing 
and dining roo’ 


Perec ereseecseseesseseee 


WORE. cdocac} écadcdeescabesocdecedecscece 
Brouse } chee game papers 
Rich gold pare poe bacetses ceeds eee < 
Ditto and took bpebeesecdtcoccetesodecsses - 28, 
10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 


E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
January, 1, 1850. 


HORNE'S. INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 


for DAMP WALLS is the cheapest and best hitherto 

offered to the Smile, «~ price being Qs. 6d. per piece of twelve 

and its being enti from the unpleasant odour arising 

gutta percha ~ i piteh papers and and aw lower in is 

= 2 are favour.— ROBERT HO: 
ANGIN G MANUFACTURDE, 4i, Gracechureh, ste 

Cite ahah same time invites builders and the trade 

his extensive stock of NEW DES IGNS iN PAPER HANGL 4 

which, by the aid‘of powerful machinery, he is enabled to 

at the fo lowing unprecedented prices, in stock quantiti mp 














44d 
6d. and 74. 
- 2 
8i -room ditto, on bl: nied d. to sit 
ee vn i 10. 4 to 1s. 64. 
Heed matin papers Reepeeetesas pee 4s, 94, bo oo ® 
rs ( @ new process) .. 
Hand-madegranites..cr c,d. 60 1a 04. 
oe yery novelty in French ion always 


and English panelled decorati 
m hand; also excellent imitation of heap woods, superior to any 


higher fags sent into the ountry, showing th style and 
: rns cow 0 e 
quality’ of the above, on receipt of e stam and the 








the womnions, cast in bronse, brass, iron, And 
1 ~ eahans subm' bras iron, &e/And drawing 
N, nm Works, 19, Southwark-bridge-road, London. 


Pape ny a ty ge ces be Mee Eg 
wholesale and retail o be obtained caf at HORNS Wags 


; 
; 
f 
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